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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Politics of Europe. 


Spanish Canstitution.—That a deep laid plan has been formed 
by the present French Ultra Government, in concurrence with Fer- 
dinand and his advisers to overturn the Spanish Constitution, 
appears but more and more evident every cay. No one could 
mistake the purposes which the Cordon Sanitaire were intended to 
promote. The arts resorted to in the commencement of the French 
Revolution, and which were but too successful in Piedmont and 
Naples, ave also been triedin Spain. 
cularly to the attempts to obtain suffrages in fayour of a Consti- 
tution of two Chambers in preference to their present constitu- 
tien. While the Priests and inquisitors apply themselves to the 
fand of bigotry still existing in the uation, the Aristocratic party 
secks for recuits in another quarter by holding out this Constitu- 
tion. However, the discoveries recently made will, no doubt, 
impress on the minds of all good Spaniards, the necessity of uni- 
on; and the energetic measures which have been adopted may 
be considered a favourable augury. 





The Spaniards must, we should think, be convinced at last 
of the indis: ensable necessity of having an Executive in the in- 
terest of the nation, It is impossible to convert a Bigot anda 
Despot into a Constitational King. The-attempt has uniformly 
failed. They ought, therefore, at once to make a present of the 
House of Bourbon to any country which covets them, and supply 
their deficiencies from some other quar er. 


Court Preacher.—The Abbe Frayssinous, Court Preacher of 
the King of France, and lately raised to the Episcopal dignity, 
is to be placed at the head of Public Tostraction. This destina- 
tion gives great offence to M. Delalot, who expected the place, 
as the reward of his exertions in bringing in the present ministry. 
Lest our readers should suppose that liberality had any thing to 
do with this new destination, we shall allow the Bishop to 
describe himself, by laying before them an extract from his 
Fourth Conference on Pablic Education, on the 14th Feb. 1819: — 


“TItisa great question, said he, whether ignorance is not 
much more beneficial to the common man than an education 


which should diffase more generally fondamental instruction. } 


Such more general diffusion of elementary education among the 
people would enly be productive of danger; we should give the 


common man a distaste for useful labour, without making him : 


thereby better and more docile. If we should teach the people 
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to read and write, they might become a people of arguers : 


(vaisonneurs,) aud be withdrawn from religion and obedience.” 


Such is the man whom the King of France chooses for his 
preacher, and whom the government are now placing at the bead 
of the education of the country. Bat the doctrine is not con- 
fined to France. Itisactedon by the whole body of the Holy 
Alliance ; and it has been audaciously promulgated even in this 
intelligent country. We see every where partisans of the infa- 
mous system which would reduce the bulk of mankind to the 
condition of the brates that perish. 

Nap'es.—-The Despot of Naples, according to an article from 
Basle, is recriuting in Switzerland for substitutes to the Aus- 
trians. 

Holland and Belgium.—An article from the Hague in the 
Journal des Debats, gives a gioomy yiew of the union between Hol- 
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land and Belgium. The late law enacting a new system of per- 
sonal contributions was carried by 54 members against 51. All 
the former but 6 were Datch, and all the latter but 4 were Belgi- 
ans; and if two Belgian members had not been absent from ill- 
ness, the law would only have been carried by one, “ This re- 
sult,” it is to be observed, *‘ of one of the most important discus- 
sions, is therefore a new and striking proof of the political and 
moral schism more and more violent every day, which seperates 
from one another the two parts of this kingdom, created by the 
Congress of Vienna.” It must be owned the Congress of Vienna 
committed rather an oversight here. The High Allies shonld not 
have burdened these provinces with the incumbrance of a Consti- 
tution, but have delivered them over to some Despot, in the man- 
ner in which the Rhenish provinces were given to Prussia, and 
then we should have heard nothing of discontent. According to 
their system, the discontent which cannot find a vent is equiva- 
lent to content. . 


Duty of a King.—Campbell, the traveller, when quitting one 
of the Sandwich Islands, had the following conversation with the 
King : —* He then desired me to give his compliments to King 
George. I told him that, though born io his dominions, I had 
never seen King George; and that even io the city where he lived, 
there were thousands who had never seen him, He expressed 
moch surprise at this, and asked if he did not go about amongst 
his people, to learn their wants, as he did, I answered, that he 
did not doit himself but that he had men who did it for him! 
Tamaahmaab shook his head at this, and said that other people 
would never do it so wellas he could himself,” 


The Good Pastor.—“ Boni Pastoris est tondere pecus.”—The 
will of the late Archbishop of Armagh has just been proved by 
his widow under two hundred and twenty thousand pounds, 
This is his Grace’s persenal property merely, What his real 
estate may be, we are unable to say, bat doubtless the Shep. 
herd was not without fields and pens, Whatever the distress of 
Ireland, certain spiritual graziers there appear to have no cause 
of complaint, However, it would seem that scripture is occa- 
sionally tortured in that quarter (perhaps in others), and the 
text “feed my sheep,” corraptly read “feed on my sheep,” 
which alone can account for what (using Burke’s expression) we 
may call most excellent “ tallowing in the caul and kidnies”— 
the flork can boast nothing like it, There is no reason to feel 
any alarm about the strict orthodoxy of his Grace’s successer— 
in this sort of sheep walk; he will, it is presumed, follow his pre- 
decessor “ passibus equs”’ The stamp to the probate was £,2000 ; 
a small slice, which, coming to the revenue, is the public’s share 
of this fat thing, 

French Elections. —The French elections are now nearly ovr 
and the result affords a striking proof of the abominable fraue 
practised upon the people ander the name of a representationd 
The Chamber of Deputies eonsists of 430 members, of whom 
one-fiith (86) go out annually, The new members who come in 
are chosen by two classes of electors, 51 by the Colleges of 
Arrondissement, and 35 by the Colleges of Department. The 
electors of the first class consist of all the males of thirty years 
of age, who pay wot Jess than 300 francs or £12 per annum of 
direct taxes. But out of these, one fourth part are selected who 
pay the bighest taxes, and these from the second class of elec- 
tors, who mect in the Colleges of Department. The whole body 
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of persons qualified to vote in France amounts only to 110,000 or ¢ 
120,000; and the select class, who retarn two members out of 
every five, amounts to no more thaa about 30,000 or 35,000. It ; 
may easily be conceived that the whole means of corruption in 
the hands of the Government will be employed to gain this small 
privileged class in the first instance, and afterwards to gain as 
many as possible of the larger body. To as, who see so many 
men of boundless wealth in our own country held fast by places 
and pensions distributed among their families, it is a matter cf 
surprise thatthe French Government is not able, by means of 
this machinery, to get the Chamber of Depaties entirely filled 
with its own creatures. Bat the French Ministers are not yet so 
expert in the business of corrupiion as those of some other coun- 
tries, and a few of the electors are still honest enough to rejeet a 
bribe. The returns, however, shew distinctly how the system 
works, Out of the 82 members aiready elected, 49 are by the 
Colleges of Arrondissement, and 33 by the Colleges of Depart- 
ment. Of the 49 Deputies returned by the more popular bodies, 
23 are independent, and 26 ministerial; but of the 33 choscu by 
the select bodies, only 9 are independeat, while 24 are ministe- 
rial, But what is still more striking, the Liberaux, with the 
smaller number of members, have the absolate majority of vuies 
in the Colleges of both classes, the 32 independent Deputies be- 
ing returned by 13,500 votes, while the 50 ministerial are retorn- 
ed by no more than 9000. In Paris, where so much of the intel- 
ligence and public spirit of France is concentrated, the Ministers 
have had the mortification to carry the election of two members 
only out of twelve. These facts are perfectly decisive as to the 
State of public opinion in France. With all the prejudices 
which follow the possession of power on their side, and with 
boundless means of corruption, applied to a very limited num- 3 
ber of persons, it is only in the rural and less populous depart- 
ments, where the advantages of information and union are want- 
ing to the popular party, that the present Ministers can get 
their partisans elected. What must be the force of that uation- 
al hatred with which they have to struggle, when with such a 
vast fund of influence in their hands, Ahey are yet baffled in so 
many places? A House, like the French Chamber of Deputies, 
is merely an engine of coercion and taxation —a contrivance for 
covering the acts of despotic power with the forms of a free go- 
vernment. When the people, who see it daily passing resolu- 
tions in direct hostility to their sentiments, and supporting men 
whom they detest, hear it described as a representative body, 
they must feel that this miserable abuse of terms addsinsalt to 
injury. Every one who has observed its spirit, knows that there 
is no act, however violent against popular rights, which it is not 
ready to pass: and that the fears and moderation of the King 
are the only security which the people have against the most 
merciless oppression and injustice at the hands of their sham 
representatives. We need not wonder that the warm temper of 
the Lyonese broke out into tumult at the elections. Proceed- 
ings which remind men of their rights only to deceive them, 
which inflame their spirits and mock their hopes, are not the 
best discipline for training them to peaceful and orderly conduct, 
By force or fraud, the French Goveroment may keep down the 
indignation of the people for a time; but critioal conjunctores 
occur in every coautry ; and when the Bourbons find themselves 
in one of those, that public vengeance will visit them which they 
have so nnwisely provoked, — Scotsman, 

State of Ireland.—It has been told in the Monnine Post, on 
tue authority, it would appear, of Sir Harcourt Lees, that a sort 
of Beacon conti atcrnity of Prelates aud other high folk, had beca 
formed in this city, to aid, by pecuniary means, the labours of 
certain loyaf Journalists, It has been alleged, without contra- 
diction, that a sum of 500/, had beea subscribed by the late Pri- 
mate and others, to enable the Warder to carry on its operations 
with increased vigour and effect. We know what a sacred and 
nntouchable person Mr. Saurin was when he was attorney-Gene- 
ral, What do we find printed in the pages of these journals of 
‘his fametionary? Not merely that he is a dangerous politician 

a man who bas betrayed bis duty to his King and conntry dar- 
ing the late trials—but that he is aetually an infidel; and one 
too, not of a passive character, bat an uonbeliever actively and 
desnorately hostile toa faith which he rejects as uatruc, buy 
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whieh is aithe same time the established creed of the country, 
Now that alt this shonid be done in the columns of a print deriv- 
ing its pecuniary resources from such men as the head of the 
Church of Ireland, is certzinly a thing not readily to be forgotten, 


Greenock.—An ingenions artist in Greenock has put in force 
the scheme of Dr. Franklin, for moving boats by naddles worked 
by men, A boat, 28 feet keel and 9 feet beam, worked by 8 men, 
crossed to Helensburgh at the rate of about 8 miles an hour. 
The proprietor intends trying his vessel as a passage-boat betwixt 
this and Grecaock, for which p. rpose it is fitted up with a neat 
cabin, and other accommodations, for 30 to 40 persons; and he 
anticipates success from the low rates at which he ean afford to 
take passengers, to whom half-an hour’s time is not of material 
consequence. 


Youth in the Wrong Boz.—A satber lodicrous circumstance 
occurred on a division in the How»e Commons on one of the ques- 
tions arising from the Agricalture Report. Lord Londonderry 
had made a motion which was carried by a majority of 24, there 
being 114 against 90: butin the minority—strange to tell—was 
a youog Lowther. There kad heen several divisions before, 
and the pour yoath became so bewildered by frequently dividing, 
chat be untortanately got into the wrong box, and was locked in. 
On perceiving his mistake, and finding none of his friends there, 
he attempted to bolt—bat, alas! he could not be permitted ; but 
was, amidst the loud and repeated laughter of his new associates, 
obliged to be counted. Another such mistake might make him a 
partner in affliction with Lord Fise. 


Parliamentary Business.—We can state, on the authority of 


> aletter from a Ministerial! Member, thatthe Parlimentary busi- 


ness will have been so disposed of about the (middle of June, 
that both Houses will rise at that tifse, immediately after which 
his Majesty will proceed to the continent, accompauied by the 
Marquis of Londonderry —Southern Reporter, 


Emigration of British Artificers.—The case of some work- 
men, convicted atthe Chester Sessions of an attempt to leave 
the kingdom, in order to carry on their business in some foreign 
country, was furmerly noticed, The same subject was referred 
to on Thursday, in the House of Commons, by Mr, Hadsoa 
Gurney, in the eourse of a conversation on a Petition presented 
by Sir T. Lethbridge, from Bath, for a tax on Absentees. The 
objections to a tax on Absentees are that, for the most part, it 
cannot be levied, and that if it could be levied, it would form a 
temptation to the subjects of it to transfer to foreign countries 
their capital as well as their residence; and thus, instead of re- 
moving an evil, tend to add to it a more considerable one. But 
it is impossible to conceive a more monstrous inequality in the 
laws than that permission should be given (however necessarily) 
to the rich man to transfer himself and his property freely to any 
part of the globe, and that a poor man should actually be thrown 
into jail for attempting to carry his hands and his head across 
the Channel! The monstrous incongruity of our policy is not 
confined to this. Men are thus punisbed, and have been punish- 
ed continually, while two years ago money was actnally voted in 
Parliament for encouraging emigration to the Cape of Good 
Hope, in order to get rid of our surplus population; and free 
passage and other encouragement was afforded to the emigration 
of people to Canada, from whence they can pass, at any time, 
into the United States as easily as we can pass from Kent to 
Essex. To suffer the laws against emigration to remain in force 
while money is voted to promote it—to impose bounties and pa- 
nishments on the same act, is more like ecaprice than pelicy, 
Besides while we continue to throw men into jail for attempting 
to betier their condition by removing to another country, it 
would be enjust, as well as hopeless, to attempt to depAve them 
of their claim for support on the Parish Rates. If one of the 
men who have been thrown into prison for attempting to accept 
the offers made to them to pursue their business in France, 
should hereafter fall into absolute indigence, with what face could 
we talk to him (in the Ianguage of Mr. Malthus) of the laws of 
nature, which refuse a subsistence to a surplus population ? He 
might justly say that his want was the result of laws which for- 
bade the transfer of his industry to the place where he could 
make it most profitable, It would be a monstrous thing to take 
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away the right of the poor to parish relief, without a general re- 
vision of the laws affecting the working people; but this law 
against the emigration of artizans is so unp%ralicled in the way 
of injustice, so conspicuous in badness and absurdity even 
among bad laws, that it should be at once repealed, 


Punishment for Libel.—The sentence upon Messrs. Arrow- 
smith, Weaver and Shackell, was pronounced on Monday ( May 20.) 
Two of them are sentenced to three month’s imprisonment, aud 
one, on account of his ill-health, is set at liberty, after finisbing the 
termof his confinement for another offeuce: some trifling sums 
are imposed, and small securities required. Far be it from us to 
press for vindictive sentences in cases of libel: onthe contrary, 
we accept those which are now passed asindicative, not only of 
fature lenity, but even of impunity in cases of this kind. There 
is no harm in now speaking of the offence when the punishment 
is awarded. Itis therefore but proper to observe, that the libels 
for which only two of these defendanis have been sentenced to 
three month’s imprisonment, were the most atrocious that ever 
issued from a printing press of any country since the invention 
of the art. They were, in the strictest sense of the word, dread- 
ful as that word may seem, murderous libels, for they ended in 
the destruction of the excellent and Ulustrious persoa whom they 
defamed, The Jacobins of France heaped all mauner of atro- 
cious falsehoods upon the unhappy Marie Antoinette; but, more 
hamane than the wretches of England, they called in the “ brief- 
working” guillotine totheiraid, In thecase to which we now 
with pain revert, slander did its worst, and Caroline of England 
was “done to death by envious tongues.” The libels contained 
inthe Joun Bute were continued during the months of February, 
March, April and May, 1821; in all, four months. The authors 
of them, or those who choose to appearas the authors of them, 
are sentencedto three month’s confinement. The punishment, 
therefore, is not even of as long duration as the offence. We 
have known people sentenced toa much longer imprisonment for 
one single detached libel, even though, during the period be- 
tween the commission ef the offence and the commencement of 
the prosecution, the libellous words had been retracted. We 
must again therefore congratulate the press aud the public upon 
the change which has taken place in theopinion of the Judges of 
the realm respecting the atrocity of the crime of libel: for if all 
that was written against the Queen in the Jonn Buu during the 
months above cited merit only the imprisonment of 3 months, 
and some trifling fine of 200/. or 300/. there is no libel which can 
hereafter be published upon which the confinement of three days, 
or even three hours, will not be thought sofficient. The learned 
Judge, in passing sentence, observed, that when the defendants 
were last before the Court, “ they said -nothing to aggravate 
their offence.” This also is an observation of great importance, 
and favourable to the liberty of the subject—that ifa man, cal- 
led upon to speak in mitigation of punishment, says nothing to 
aggravate his offence, be is entitled to greater lenity. The par- 
ties in the present case neither disowned, nor expressed any con- 
trition for their crime. 


Londen, May 29 —Rumour, with its hundred tongues, is 
currently propagating a story which, even with all that we have 
lately witnessed iv the way of profusion and extravagance, ata 
time whén an overwhelming taxation presses so hard upon the 
country, we own ourselves unwilling to credit. We insert the 
particulars, however, as the conntry is deeply interested in the 
subject, that an opportunity may be afforded of contradicting 
them, if they shoald not be true. Some time back, in conse- 
quence of whispers aboat transactions not beneficial to the inter- 
ests of the State, Lord L. humbly communicated to a Great 
Personage, that a certain confidential situation ought no longer 
o be held by an irresponsible individual, nay, that it was indis- 
pensible the office should be abolished altogether, There was 
nothing, assaredly, very pleasing in this bold and daring lan- 
guage. Thatexalted personage protested against an interfe- 
rence with what he deemed especial prerogative, but quite inef- 
fectually, for the Noble Lord stated the dismissal in question to 
be a sine qua non with his centinuance in office. After much 
discussion, the point was at length yicided, and the Right Ho- 
nourable Baronet prevailed upen to retire. Not, however, be- 
fore the Great Personage had bestowed upon him substantial 
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marks of his gratitude for services done and performed. Four- 
teen thousand pounds were presented to the exile in cash, in 
addition toa peasion of two thousand pounds per annum granted 
for life, together with the emolaments attached ‘to the olflice of 
Privy Purse, which he stipulated to bold, with a salary of two 
thousand a year annexed to it, and a promise of the reversion of 
a choice of any Foreign Mission that might happen to fall in. 
Not, however, content with these multiplied appropriations of 
splendor and gain, he vehemently pressed his claim for an Eng- 
lish Peerage, which, report states, Ministers refused to sanction. 
The highest Personage in the State, conscious that no evil could 
arise from tranquillising the mind of the Ex Secretary, condeszen- 
dingly endeavoured to soothe him by the offer of an Irish Peerage, 
to which the Ministers gave their concurrence, but, strange as it 
may scem, the Right Honourable Baronet is said to have refused 
this.— Morniny Chronicle. 


We copy from a late English publication an account of 
the improvements which were projected in Cambridge—and of 
a new Academy or College on a large scale, which is to be 
formed at Dollarin Scotland,. We shali be obliged to any of our 
Correspondents, who can furnish more recent details on the 
subject. 

Cambridge.— Bennet-college, at Cambridge, is about to un- 
derzo a very considerable enlargement, by the formation of an 
entire new court and entrance, opposite Catherine-hall. Ina 
line with this new building, it is intended by the University to 
form the Fitzwilliam Musenm; several architects of eminence are 
now employed to give in designs. This additional ornament to 
the University and town, will occupy the space between *Bennet- 
college up to Bennet-street. The members of King's-college are 
about commencing their improvements, by pulling down a set of 
frightful old houses, that have long been a disgrace to Canbridge; 
these commence at Bennet-street or King’s-college-lane, and 
terminate opposite the Senate-hoase. It has been a subject of 
contention in the various meetings of the Sydnies, whether the 
Fitzwilliam Museum should be erected on the site above mention- 
ed, or facing the Senate-house; but the latter, mach to the praise 
and taste of these enlightened members of the University, has been 
over ruled, lestit should operate as a screen to intercept the 
view of the finest and truest specimen of Gothic architecture, and 
the greatest ornament of that seat of learning, the chapel of 
King’s-college. A grand bridge, consisting of one arch, is already 
designed to cross the river Cam,io a line with the centre of 
the new buildiogs, or present fellows’ apagiments of King’s-col- 
lege; and the land of each side, westward, {s to be raised to the 
level of Ciare-hall piece. But,to return to that street, which 
will one day rival Highstreet, Oxtord,—the masters and fellows, 
respectively, of Trinity and St. John’s, are about to improve the 
fronts of those renowned seats of learning, by a speedy removal 
of the house and walls from Caius-college, or Trinity Back-lane, 
to St. John's gateway; and thereby give ample space, where 
already itis so much required, In that case, it is supposed that 
the master and fellows of Caius-college will pull down that part 
of Free-court whichat present renders the street so narrow op- 
posite St. Michael’s church, together with the houses belonging 
to that ancient college. which approach the Senate-house. Peter- 
House College is also expected to undergo improvements, in con- 
sequence of the handsome donation lately presented to the mem- 
bers of that edifice. , 


New Academy at Dollar.—Seventy thousands pounds have 
been lately bequeathed to the parish of Dollar, in Clackmanan- 
shire, by a person named Macnab, whose history and con- 
nexion with the parish is very imperfectly known, The money 
is left at the sole disposal of the minister and kirk session of 
Dollar, a parish containing only about 800 persons, The mi- 
nister is the Reverend Andrew MylIne, a gentleman long eminent 
as ateacher in Edinburgh, and the author of several valuable 
works on education. It is proposed to employ the money in 
forming an academy, which will be the most extensive in Seot- 
land, and perhaps in Britain, Besides teachers for English, 
Latin, Greek, and the modern languages, there will be Profes- 
sors of Botany, Practical Chemistry, Mathematics, Natural 


‘History, Moral Philosophy, and some other branches, 
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Col, Stanhope’s Speech. 
AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, MAY 29, 1822. 





(From the Morning Chronicle. ) 


Colonel STANHOPE commenced by speaking of Lord Hastings’s 
military administration. He stated that the discipline of the armies had 
been unproved by the scrupulous attention paid by his Lordship to Courts- 
Martial, by preventing the pressing of peasants and the plandering of 
villages, an avcient costom in India as well as in Europe, and attended 
with grievons consequences, He next referred to Lord Hastings’s civil 
administration, The very name of Hydrabad was associated with every 
thing that was vicious in government. The system of oppression and 
extortion carried ou in that State—a State, he blushed to say, under 
British protection was afoul blot on our character. The stain had been 
partly expunged by a late reform which had takea place there ander the 
able conduct of Mr. Metcalf. He next discussed the liberal principles 
of Lord Hastings’s Government, tbe great/feature of which was, the 
diffusion of knowledge through the medium of edacation and a free 
press. By these great acts Lord Hastings had laid the strong founda- 
tion of permanent good government. The Hiudoo superstition, the 
growth of 30 centuries, and that horrid despotism which accompanied 
it, bad now to contend with knowledge, which must triumph, ‘“‘ For the 
commandment of knowledge,” says Bacon, “is a commandment of the 
wiil; for it is a commandment of the reason, velief, aud understanding, 
which is the highest partof the mind, and giveth law to the will itself” 
Coil. S. said that it was impossible that gross superstition and despotism 
could eXist where education and a tree press prevail. Discussion must 
soon drive from the Hiadou’s mind his 48,000 Great Prophets, and his 
830 miisions of Guds. He then noticed certain great evils that pre- 
vailed in Inudostaa, and which could only bs removed by discussion. The 
Hindoo society is divided into castes, which is the greatest barrier to 
good government. The productive classes are ail denounced vile and 
odious. The women are of a debased race, and kept ina state of slavery. 
Falsehood is universally practised, and pe;jary, which prevails in all our 
Courts, to the subversion of ali justice, is ia some instances sanctioned 
by law. There are yearly burned 1000 widows, aud thousands of sick 
are drowned iu the sacred rivers. And these are ail British subjects. 
To destroy this vile superstition, and to set vpinits piace a pace worship, 
has veen the professed object of all Mahomedaw and- European Govern- 
ments, Let us see the course they pursued, Malunwod first vowed to exter- 
minate the Hindoo worship. In 20 years he invaded Iudostao 12 times, 
and spared neither age norsex, Tippoo resoived on extermmatiog their 
worship. He made slaves of them, forced them to eat beet broth, 
aud distroyed 8000 Hindoo temples ; still Polytheism flourished. Por- 
tuguese set up their Ingnisition at Goa; they persecured the Mahome- 
dans, Hindoos, and Syrian Chrisiians, The latter, unmolested for 13 
céhturies by the tolerant Hindoos, were called on to alijure their simple 
worship; they fled to the mouutains everywhere, the asylum of liber- 
ty. The Censor, ever gtandivg aloof in guilt, caused their ancient and 
sacred manuscripts to be burned, The missionaries have done much 
good by the example of their virtuous lives, by their moral preachings— 
and by their schools; but they could do nothing to break down the root- 
ed perjudices of irratioual men, unassisted by a tree press—Ziegenbald, 
Danish Missionary, seemed one hundred years ago to have been aware 
of this—he says, “the press being set up, proves so helpful to our de. 
sign, that we have need to thank the Lord for so helpful a beneraction.” 
Itis weil known to you that the vices of Popery, the restorauon of 
learning, and the invegtion of printiug, led to the Reformation; and if 
the Hindoo superstition is ofa still grosser character, the effects of dis. 
cnssion in this more enlightened age will be proportionably greater. Co- 
fone! S. then, from documents proved that education on a large scale had 
been first establisued by Lord Hastings. He said there were 188 schools 
dn Calcutta alone, and that one-fouith of the population were actuaily 
under education. That even girls attended these sciivols. though wido- 
whood was denounced against any womaw who shonld read the alphabet. 
Schools had indeed been established from time immemorial, but they 
taught nothing but idle tales of their Gods—immorality, and superstition. 
Hence a bad education has proved a curse, as @ good one must prove a 
Diessing to Hindostan. Col. Stanhope next spoke o/ the free press esta- 
blished by Lord Hastings, an act that must destroy the superstition of 
of thirty centuries. Colonel 5. admitted that Lord H had broken in 
upon this freedom by threatening Mr. Buckingham. Lord H. had been 
cevsured for bringing a criminal information against Mr. Buckingham, 
though every man was subjected to ut iu this boasted land of liberty, 
Had not Cobbett, H. Took, G. Wakefieid, and other eminent men snffer- 
ed under this law here, and was Mr. suckingham to be free from it in 
Hindostan? Col. S. wished to God he was. Colonel Stanhope then read 
extracts, proving that the Chief Justice considered a free press a great 
biessiog. He also read extracts fiom Mr. Fergusson’s speech. proviag 
that Mr. Buckingham had written ‘ passages that were indisc:eet -im- 
prudent, and even libelions publications.” Ana he read from Mr. 
Buckiogham's paper, stating “ that Lord Hastings’s was one of the few 
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Governments where the interests of the Governer and the governed 
were one and the same; and where not ouly the maxim is avowed in 
theory, but is redaced te practice” As an instance of the usefniness of 
the Press, Colonel S. mentioned a work just published, on the polytheism 
of the Hindoos, by Brija Mohuna, This work, says the critic, is argu- 
meutative in a high degree, interspersed with observations, which, for 
keenness of satire, would not have disgraced the pen of Lucian. But 
there was nothing more cheering than the frequent appeals this Brah- 
min makes to reason. It was long before mankind brought the errors 
of their ancestors to the test of reason, but when this was done, the 
work of reformation was fairly begun. The practical efforts of the 
press were seen at the last festival at Jagranant. There were so few 
pilgrims present, that they were unableto drag the car. The Brahmins 
calied in other aid, but no devotee could be persuaded by their fervent 
eloquence to sacrifice him-elf to their Idol. The Brahmins now talk of 
removeing the oar to a mere central situation, Let them take it beyoud 
the reach of a free press, or that engiue will drive it forth with a force, 
that millions of zealots cannot long withstand. In the foregoing remarks 
he (Col. Stanhope) had endeavoured to prove that Lord Hastings had 
spread wide the seeds ef a glorions reformation in Asia, and was entitled 
to rauk asa great public benefactor. It might be said that it was dan- 
gerous to uudermine the Hiudoo Temple of Superstition? Bat if this 
was dangerous then cast aside all hope of converting the Hindoos to the 
simple worship of God. For neither can you destroy their superstition with. 
ont discassion, notcan you establish christianity without producing one 
of the greatest revolutions that ever took place in the world: a revola- 
tion that would change the mode of thinking, the system of Castes, their 
Laws—in short the whole structure of their society He (Col. S.) asserted, 
that education and a free press could not fail to chasten the manners and 
the religion, not only of the Hindeos, but of the surrounding wold. Ia 
proof of this, Lord Kaimes had observed, * that Christianity could not 
fail to prevail over Paganism, since improvement of the intellectual facul- 
ties lead by sure means, though slow, tothe belief of one God.” He 
concluded by saying, let us hope that this great revolution, which has 
been commenced by Lord Hastings, may be followed up by Mr. Canning. 
If froma mind stored with kuowledge, and repleate with wit, could 
emanate the acts of a gloomy barbarian—involving Asia in ages of dark. 
ness, superstition and despetism— may ber historians speak of him with 
scorn, or may be never reach her shore. Butif be have a heart to feel 
for ber interests, I shall ever be as a ready te join my fellow.citizens 
in his praise, as [have been ready to join them in praise of his great pre- 
deces-or.—The Honourable Proprietor then moved the following Reso- 
lutions ;— 


‘That the thanks of the Court were due to the Most Noble the 
Marquess of Hastings, for the lasting benefit which he bad conferred on 
British ludia, by numerons institutions founded for the instruction of all 
ranks and persuasions of people under the British Government in India, 


That it was the opinion of that Court, the Marquess of Hastings 
had conferred a permanent benefit on British India and the surrounding 
world, by the abolition of the previous Censorship, and the establishment 
of a Free Pree, limited as ail civil institutions should be, by mild and 
wholesome laws.” 


The Resolutions were handed into the Chair, bat asno Member of the 
Court caime forward to secoud them, they of course fell to the ground, 





Pablic sales of poor people’s furniture at Perth, at the instance of 
the Excise, for fines, have been very common of late; and no less come 
mon, though much more unpleasant, are the numbers which have taken 
place_at the instance of the landlords, from the inability af the people 
tq pay their rents.— Dundee Advertizer, May 23. 


There is at present a clergyman residing in Lincolnshire, whose 
servant was lately executed for robbing him, attended with circumstan- 
ces of a very aggravated natare. The man was born in the clergyman’s 
house, was christened hy him, married by him, hang for robbing him, aud 
conveyed back to the village, and buried by him.— Rockingham. 


Nux Vomica,—M, D. (a correspondent of the Mopnine CHRronicie) 
writes, * Permit me tosay one word about a Drng, which, thoagh a 
deadly foe to man, is fouod in his daily beverage. It is well known that 
mauy tous of nux vomica are brought annually to this country from India. 
How are they consumed? There are only two ways of disposing of 
them, and both nefarious.” Nuzx vomica is used to poison fish-ponds, by 
which meaus the poacher sweeps them off the surface of the water, as he 
would take them from the ground, Tons, bowever,are not wanted for 
this purpose. The great and the ooly other use to whiehit is put, is to 
strengthen beer, which then becomes *‘ such boiled stuff,” according to 
the Pet, * as well might poisen poison.” Every man’s ex pericuce can de. 
clare the heavy, drowsy effect prodaced on him by drinking porter, 
How can it be otherwise? Let him give a very iittle nur tomiea to a 
dog, and see the steepy effect and serious conseqaence tbat will ensue, 
It would be an unmixed good to. the community, if there were a Legige 
lative enactment utterly prohibiting the importation of nux vomica,” 
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Liverpool Mercury. 


MR. CANNINGAND HIS FRIENDS, THE UNWITTING ADVO- 
CATES FOR THE REPEAL OF THE SEPTENNIAL BILL, 
AND THE TEST AND CORPORATION ACTS. 








*€ Will you, great Sir, your glory blot, 
And lose in cold blood what you gain’d in hot.”—Hupipras. 

We have dedicated more space than we can cenveniently spare to 
the report of Mr. Canning’s argumentative and eloquent speech, in favour 
of reinstating the English Catholic Peers in those privileges of which 
they were deprived by political plots aud intrigues, operating upon the 
national apprehensions for the safety of the Protestant ascendancy, and 
the Portestant succession.—The system of plots and conspiracies, to ef- 
fect ministerial or government purposes, has net been confined to our fore- 
fathers, but has kept pace with other modern improvements ;—and 
Titus Oates must not be premitted to eclipse our own Oliver, Reynolds, 
Fictcher, and other modern heroes equally respectable, who have figured, 
and perhaps still figure, in the political history of wronged, degraded, 
and impoverished Ireland. It does not suit Mr. Canning’s present views 
to extend his condemnation to the modern system of espionage and plot 
machinery ;—nor would it in truth, be altogether fair to expect an hon. 
ourable man, still less a Right Honourable Gentleman, to reprobate the 
policy which has had his uniform support. Whilst, however he confines 
his censure to antiquated abuses, and continues the apologist of modern 
practices, equally reprehensible, he will not gain all the credit he may 
anticipate from his present display of liberality ;—and those who are not 
to be dazzled by finely-tarned periods, or eloquent antitheses, will be apt 
to conclude that if Mr. Canning had lived in the days of Titns Oates, 
when the Catholic Peers, in whose behalf he now interests himself, were 
disinfranchised, neither the sham plot nor its politica! consequences would 
have experienced his opposition.® 


As we said last week, we feel little or no interest in the fate of a mea- 
sure, which, whilst it wears the aspect of a conciliating and liberal spi- 
rit, promises no solid advantages to the great body of Catholics, whose 
canse, rather than that of some half dozen Peers, ought to occupy the 
attension of the statesman, the patriot, and the philanthropist. With 
this impression, we only resume the subject for the purpose of observing, 
that the main argument, upon which Mr. Canning now advocates the res- 
titation of the forfeited rights of the Catholic aristocracy, applies with 
equal force and historical analogy to the general cause of Parliamentary 
Reform to which he has so rooted and so very natural an objection. 


It was observed inlast Wednesday’s Courter, that “ the great tenor 
of Mr. Canning’s argument, for the admission of the Catholic Peers into 
the House of Lords, is, that as their exclusion arose from incidental and 
temporary circumstances which no longer exist, the exclusion Acts to 
which they gave rise ought no longer to operate.” This certainly was 
the ground, and very substantial ground too, for the measnre which Mr. 

ing so eloquently advocated. The canse of the political degradation 
of the Catholic aristocracy, which was the apprehension of dispnted suc- 
cession and Popish assendancy having now no existence, except in the 
miods of the most hesotted bigots, the effect onght alas to cease ;—nor 
shall we waste words in defending the liberality of Mr. Canning, in this 
instance, from the censure of the clerical junto, who are supposed to su- 
perintend the orthodox department of the Livenpoot Courter. Onr pre- 
sent purpose is to show, that Mr. Canning will envince more liberality 
than consis tency, by his recent motion; unless he is prepared to follow 
it up by o'ther collateral measures, such as the repeal of the Septenial 
Bill, and o the Corporation and Test Acts. Mr. Canning can only es- 
cape this difficulty by proceeding forthwith to the superintendence of his 
Indian slaves. Ifhe remain here, in jastice to his own character for can- 
dour and common sense, he must never again’ cut his jokes upon the 
Reforms, one of whose great objects is to shorten the duration of Parlia- 
ments; and who have now his great’ authority for the justice of the 
measures, as it will be very easy to prove, in a few words.—Mr. Can- 
ning centends, that as there is no longer any apprehension of danger to 
the established religion of the country, the Catholic Peers, whose rights 
were sacrified to that apprehension, ought to be reinstated in their for- 
mer privileges. Now, the Septenuial aud the Corporation and Test 
Acts were passed precisely on the same grounds; so that, on Mr. Can- 
ning’s own showing, if he be sincere and consistent, we have a right to 








* 1t is but fair of Titus Oates to say, that, althongh he was as great 
a scoundrel as our modern ministerial spies, he was a man of education 
and talent; and it is due also to those who employed him to add, that 
they appear to have been in the habitof paying a better price for“ dirty 
work” thanit bears in modern times. Titus was rewarded for his per. 
juries by a salary of £1200a year; which is considerably more thansuch 
miscreants get now a-days. Reynolds, who, we believe, is Consul at 
Iceland, only-receives £300 a year: but then he bas nothing to do, 
Oliver, it is reported, has some official situation at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; salary not mentioned. 
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elaim his support of a Parliamentary motion for rescinding the Septen- 
nial Bill, and removing those impolitic and unjust disabilities which the 
Dissenters in the time of the Stuarts entailed upon their posterity, in 
the super-abundance of their loyalty and zeal for the Protestaut succes- 
sion. His friends, the senior and Junior Counters, “ blest pair of sy- 
rens,” will scarcely have hardihood to deny that our inference is fair ; — 
and we shall leave them to help their friend out of a dilemma, into which 
his first essay in liberal policy has betrayed him. 


Before. we take leave of the subject, we must notice one remark of 
the Liverpoot Courter, who speaking on the subject of the debate on Mr. 
Canning’s motion, observes, that, “it was argued on its own merits by 
the distinguished mover, and so far he redeemed his pledge; but it was 
not voted for ou its own merits.” This is strictly true: —it was not voted 
for on its own merits ; and we will tell the Courter why. The ministers 
have repeatedly declared, that the Catholic question should stand or fall 
by its own merits, and that they would leave their adherents to act inde- 
pendently of their influence, whenever it should be di d in Parlia- 
ment. But have they kept their faith in this instance:—did they suffer 
the motion of Mr, Cauning to be voted for on its own merits, according to 
the Courter’s phrase ; we believe not: —and we have the respectable tes- 
timony of the able and independent editor of the TRAV&LLER for the state- 
ment, which we now annex in conclnsion: —“‘ Last night the whippers-in 
were peculiarly active in their discreditable occupation. Every con- 
ceivable effort was imployed to induce the adheregts of Ministers to ops 
pose Mr. Canning. The public may from some idea of the influence exert- 
ed on this occasion, from the fact that two Honourable Members, under 
the controul of the Treasury, were brought down to the House to divide 
against Mr. Canuing’s motion a few hours after their sister had expired. 








Durelling. 


The only argument of weight in favour of duelling, is, that the ap. 
prehension of its consequencesserves to overawe the overbeafing or un- 
principled bully, who, presuming upon physical superiority, might with 
impunity, violate the ordiuary decencies of civilized society, it not kept 
in check by the dread of ati appeal which places the weakest antogonist 
ov a level with the most powerful, It is also contended that as the few 
who fall by the pistol bear no proportion to the many whom it keeps 
within decent bounds, a partial or individual evil ought to be tolerated, 
if the commanity at large be thereby venefited.* Beyond this result, 
we are not aware of any plausible argaumeut that can be offered in de- 
fence of a practice, which, as it affects the merits of the poiot in dispate, 
is as senseless and unsatisfactory as it would be to decide a case between 
plaintiff and defendent by the dice-box. The custom is indeed so oppose 
to the precepts of religion and morality, and so utterly irreconcileable 
with common sense, that it is almost a waste of words to attempt to rea- 
son upon the subject. It is altogether an affair of feeling. In qpe of 
the plays of Colman, a choleric old gentleman approves of duelling, be- 
cause it is as he terms it, a ‘“‘sharp argument.” We are, however, at a 
loss to discover how this can be, unless it be conteuded that a man, who 
is taxed with being a liar or a teief, disproves the accusation by showing 
that he is not acoward. This mode of appeal is clearly aremnant of the su- 
perstitious belief which prevailed in the barbarous ages of chivalry,when 
it was presumed that Heaven interfere? in human combat in favour of the 
innocent party.¢ The practice has, however, survived the principle; as 
we fancy our modern men of honour must kaoow that “‘the battle is not 








* Those who rail at duelling do not consider the benefit society re- 
ceives from that fashion, Ifevery ill-bread fellow mightuse what lan. 
guage he pleased without being called to account for it, all conversation 
would be spoiled. Same grave people tell us, that the Greeks and Romans 
were snch valiant men, and yet they knew nothing of duelling but in their 
country’s quarrel. This is very trae ; but for that reason the Kings and 
Princes in Homer give one another worse language than our porters and 
hackney coachmen would bear without resentment.— Mandeville’s Fable of 
the Bees, note R, p. 242. 

+ Proofs were afforded, by above seven thousand pardons exhibited 
at the Chancery, that, within eighteen years between seven and eight 
thousand gentiemen had been killed in duels.—Holcroft’s Tour in Hol- 
land France, §c. vol. IT. p. 2. 

Some of these regulations for these judicial combats strangely mark 
the darkness of the times which gave them birth. ‘‘The combatants 
were to swear onthe cross, on the faith of baptism, and on their life, 
soul, and honour, that they thought their cause of quarrel just and god- 
ly; and that they did not bear on themselves, their horses, or arms, 
herbs, charms, words, stones, conjurations, packs, or incantations, by 
which to profit.—Ibid. 


John, Duke of Beavharnois, published a declaration in 1414, that 
he would go over to England with sixteen Koights, and there fight it out, 
in order to avoid idleness and to merit the good graces of the fair lady 
whose humble servant he was.— Veltaire’s Gen, Hi st, and State of Europe, 
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always to the strong, nor the race to the swift ;’’ and so far from recogniz- 
ing the hand of Providence in such transactions, the professed duellist, 
in all probability, never troubles his head about the existence of any 
Providence at all; bat pats his trust rather in adead aim and patent 
hairtriggers. 

A few centuries ago, when certain old women laboured under the 
suspicion of being witches, they were subjected to a very extraordinary 
ordeal, in order to decide npon their guilt or innocence. They were bound 
hand and foot and thrown into a deep pit of water ; when, if they floated, 
they were pronounced tobe witches, and forthwith hung or burned as a 
punisnment for the crime. If, on the contrary, they sank, they were de- 
elared to be innocent ; but the misfortune was, that they were generally 
drowned in the experimeat,—The modern gentleman, as regards what are 
called affairs of honour, is placedin pretty much the same kind of pre- 
dicament. In the language of logicians he is on the horns of a dilemma- 
1f he fights, he isliable to be tried for manslanghteror murder; and if 
he declines a cliallenge, he is subject to the sneers and contempt 
of the world; and such is the dread of ridicule, that men,io general, will 
do that which they know to be wrong rather than what they fear will make 
them appear contemptible. This itis which stimulates the duellist to 
disregard the dictates of reason and religion, the laws of his country, and 
his own personal safety. 


Tt has been said, that ridicule is the test oftrnth andif the mode of 
deciding the merits ofa question by adnel be brought to this ordeal, it 
will be “* wéighed in the balance and found wanting.” Someof onr best 
satirical authors have placed the subject in a most ladicrons light. Smol- 
Jet settles a quarrel by shutting the disputants upin a small closet, where 
they smoke assafcetida until one of the combatants sinks, overpowered by 
the suffocating effluvia. Another writer tells of a doctor, who having re- 
ceived achallenge, and not being a fighting man, or, touse the hononrable 
slang, never having ‘killed his man,” except indeed in the way of bu- 
siness, declined the ordinary weapons; but to prove te the challenger 
that this did uot proceed from fear, prodnced two pills, one of which he 
assured his antagonist was deadly poison; pledging himself, that ifhis 
opponent would swallow the one, he would bimself take the other. Ri- 
dienlous as these instances may appear, they are inno respect morte ab- 
surd than the fashionable mode of settling an affair of honour, under ordi- 
nary provocations. 


We have recently read, with some interest, an essay on this subject, 
which appeared in a contemporary journal soon after Mr. Scott lost his 
life in a duel, which arose alsoout of the detestable systsm adopted by 
the ministerial press, in defence of a cause, the rottenness of which is 
evident by the nature of the expedients resorted to, to propit up. In 
this essay, which ve shall introduce to our readers through some other 
medinm, the writer has nvited argument and humour; as he appears to 
think with us that the subject peculiarly calls for the lash of the satirist, 
He introduces many anecdotes, to illustrate the absurdity of duelling; 
and, as we know no more appropriate mode of treating the question, we 
shall, in our turn, conclude our remarks with a story which we do not re- 
collect ever to have seen in print, but which appears to us very much in 
point, as to the cui bono of duelling. 

St. George, the celebrated swordsman atthe time when he tanght 
favcing iv Paris, happened to be seated at the theatre one evening next 
toa most superlative coxcomb, profusely scented and perfumed, who 
annoyed bim with many silly and impertenant questions ; until St. George, 
losing all patience, told him to keep his distance, for that he was as offen- 
sive asa polecat. The macaroni instantly took fire, and insisted npon 
immediate satisfaction for the insult; to which St. George coolly re- 
plied, that he would comply with the request after the conclusion of the 
piece, but not before, as he saw no reason why he should deprive himself 
of the performance becanse the fellow was a nuisance. This repetition 
of the insult almost choked the other with passion ;—he was, how- 
ever, compelled to await the fall of the curtain; after which, he 
reminded St. George that he had an affair to settle with him; and 
they adjourned to a neighbouring hotel. The enraged bean drew 
his sword impetuourly, bidding his antagonist to do the same. This 
was immediately complied with, when the following scene took place: 
—St. George requested a moment's parley, which was very impa- 
tiently complied with. He then addressed his fiery opponent as follows : 
—'It is only fair that I should apprize you who and what I am, before we 
sette. My name is St. George, and I am a maitre d’armes by profession. 
Yon will, therefore, gain every little by a contest with me; buat I shall 
make it appear that you are pretty sure to be a loser by this affair, if you 
persevere in it. Nothing is more certain than that you are, as I said be- 
fore, as great a nuisance as a polecat. Now, if you kill me, you will not 
be less offensive; but if I run you throngh the body, as in all probability 
I shalldo, you willbe much greater nuisance than you now are.—The 
testy gentleman from the moment he heard the well known name of his 
antagonist had made up his mind on the business ;— his choler subsided, 
and he replied, that he had never heard the question of duelling putin so 
proper alight. He put up bissword, apologized for the trouble he had 
given, and respectfully took his leave of St. George. 
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From the Scotsman. 


The Fortunes of Nigel. By the Author of Waverley, Kenilworth &e 
Constable and Co. Edinburgh, 1823, wae 








I now miss the social and warmly-hearted welcome of the quickwit. 
ted and kindly friend who first introduced meto the public, who bad 
more original wit than would have set up a doz n of professed sayers of 
good things, and more racy humour than would have made the fortunes 
of as many more. To this great depredation has been added, T trust for 
a time only, the loss of another bibliopolical friend, whose vigorous in. 
tellect and liberal ideas have not only rendered his wative eonntry the 
mart of his own literature, but established there a Court of Letters 
which must éommand respect, even from those must inclined to dissent 
from many of its canons.—Introd, Epist, to the Fortunes of Nigel, 





Whatever our own article may, be, we have got a good motto; and 
all will allow that the tribute to the memory of the dead, and to the 
talentsand usefulness of the living is alike just. The introductory 
epistle, indeed, was more interesting to us than the work itself; and as 
it may be held as setting at rest the long agitated question about the 
author of Waverley , it will not be uninteresting tothe public. It is 
conceived in the very spirit of gossip, and will gratify those—a nome. 
rous body we snspect—who busy themselves about persons and condnet, 
withont capacity or disposition to turn their knowledge to account, 
To ns it is chiefiy valuable for the solid good sense and knowledge of the 
world which it displays throughout; while, like the introduction to the 
third canto of Marmion, it charms us with an ingenuous view of the feel. 
ings and habits of the author. In confessing to peculiarties as fanits, 
he contrives to win our favour stili mere, and carry ouy admiration of his 
genius still higher. 


From me, thus nurtured, dost thoa ask 
The classic yoet’s well-conned task? 
Nay, Erskine, nay: 
Thongh wild as clond, as storm, as gale, 
Flow torth, flow unrestrained my tale, 


Bo he pleaded for bis poetry ; and, as to his prose, which is often highly 
poetical, he tells as, that ** the works and passages in which he has suc- 
ceeded have uniformly been written with the greatest rapidity—while 
the parts im which he has come feebly off were by much the more labour- 
ed.’’—*« A man (he continues) should strike while theironis hot, and 
hoist sail while the wind is fair. Ifa successful author keeps not the 
stage, another instantly takes his ground. Ifa writer lies by for ten 
years ere he produces a second work, be is superseded by others; or if 
the age is so poor of genius that this does not happen his own reputati« 
on becomes his greatest obstacle. The public will expect the new work 
to be ten times better than its predecessor; the author will expect to 
be ten times more popular, and ’tis a hundred to ten thatboth ar disap. 
pointed.” —There is ademen wko seats himself upou the feather of my 
pen when I begin to write who leads it astray from the purpose. Cha- 
racters expand uuder my hand ; incidents are maltiplied ; the story ling- 
ers, while the materials increase ; my vulger mansion turns ont a Gothic 
anomaly ; and the work is complete (completed as to size?) long before 
I have attained the point I propesed.”—*‘ You do not kow the force of 
paternal affection. When T light on such a character as Bailie Jarvie, 
or Dalgetty, my imagination brightens, and my conception becomes 
clearer at every step which I make in his company, although it leads me 
many a weary mile away from the regular road, and forces me to leap 
hedge and ditch to get back into the route again. IfT resist the temp. 
tation, as yon advise me, my thoughts become prosy, flat, and dull; I 
write powerfully to myself, and under a consciousness of flagging, which 
makes me flag still more; sunshine with which fancy had invented the 
incidents, departs from them, and leaves every thing dull and gloomy, 
I am no more the same author, than the dogina wheel, condemend to 
go round and round for hoars, is like the dog merely chasing his own 
tail, and gamboling in all the frolic of unrestrained freedom.” 


Though, on different grounds, we also must pnt in a plea for the ir- 
regularity of your literary notices. Ifwe can say nothing abont the 
want or presence of inspiration, we may well plead the want of leisure, 
and the necessity, if any thing is to be said, of saying it quickly. How, 
therefore, can it be more than the giving out of ay impression taken from 
a partial or hasty reading, coloured from the mood of the moment, and 
with a better or worse recollection of tarmer productions according to 
circumstances? Some of our readers threatened us with actions of dama- 
ges for praising the Pirate too highiy ; but we feit that the author had 
there done more with a few materials, and had struck deeper into the 
mysteries of inanimate nature, or described better the pleasures which 
we may derive frem its observation and coutemplation, than in any of 
his former works ; and we spoke according to our feeling. What des 
lights, by appearing as a new creation, to One man, may be viewed with 
indifference or dislike by another; and to kuow wether praise be just or 
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the contrary, we should attend to what a work is praised for. The For- 
tunes of Nigel, we have no doubt, will be more popular than the Pirate. 
It is more bustling ; more dramatic, perhaps, in its structure ; and dis- 
plays aninfinitely greater variety of well-sustained character. Bat, on 
our minds, it has not left snch a pleasing impression. We feel, at the 
close, as if a brilliant, but unsatisfactory .pageant had passed before our 
eyes. There is nothing to which we can look back with pleasure—no rest- 
ing point as it were, for the foot of a well-meaning traveller; and this, 
on reflection, rather surprises us; for the moral, on the whole, is good, 
We see how insensibly we may be led, by circumstances into questiona- 
ble acts, or even vicious condnet— how easy actions may be misrepresen- 
ted or character lost, and how difficult it is to correct wrong impressions 
—to disentangle moral perplexities. We see vice signally punished, and 
good conduct meet its due reward. But George Heriot himself, or, as 
King James called him, Jingling Geordie, does not make such an inter- 
est with the heart as the honest Udaller; and the pretty, resolute hero- 
ine, Mrs, Margaret Ramsay, is not to be compared, as to dignity, with 
Miwna, nor as to kindness, or trust-worthiness, with Brenda Troil. The 
hero, Nigel Oliphant, is a creature of circumstances, and so, in a degree 
that gives an air of coldness to the picture, are nearly all the rest. The 
intrigues of the court—the transactions at the Ordinary—the haunts of 
blackguardism, are all admirably and most graphically described---you 
have a living and moving scene constantly befere you; but, in the end, 
you feel as if awakened from a feverish dream. 


One of the most extraordiyary creations in this book, or of this an- 
thor, is Martha Trapbois, the daughter and heiress of the old, abomina- 
ble Usurer Alsatia. Far from being the creature of circumstances, she 
has a ffative force of character which makes her what she is, in spite, we 
might say, of fate itself. Yet this original is true to nature ; though the 
spirit in which it is conceived is levelling in a high degree ; for, except- 
ing her thirstof revenge for the death of her father, Martha, though 
brought into contact with King James, and made the cotemporary of 
Buckingham and Charles I., is by far the most trust-wortby, vigorons, 
and elevated personage of the whole. Richie Moniplies, John Christie 
and his whife, with the Watchmaker and his Prentices, Dame Ursula, 
and some others, are also originals, though notin such high degree as 
Martha; and ‘‘ The Fortunes of Nigel” certainly give ns a very lively 
and picturesque viewof the age and manners of James the Sixth. The 
author is conversant with every thing characteristic of that interesting 
period, and is gifted with powers of describing actions atid manners, as 
well as the exterior of nature, that never have beemequaled. But em- 
bned as he is with the spirit of English bistory, itis noteo warm and 
genial, nor so kindred to our own, as that with which he drew and fol- 
lowed his Dandy Dinmonts, his Edie Ochiltrees, his Cuddie Headriggs, 
and his Macklebackets. Itisin pourtraying these characters that he gives 
most delight to the Scorsman—and, we believe, to his country men at 
large. But we are not of those who think he has written toomuch, Let 
him write sach works as the present as rapidly, and give them forth as 
speedily as possible, 


Archbishopric of Armagh. 





To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
Sir, 

By the death of the brother of the late Marquess of Bute, the Pri- 
macy of Ireland has become vacant. Few have an adequate idea of the 
enormous property attached to thisSee. The attention of the Pablic 
has been lately drawn, however, to the subject of the Church Estates in 
Ireland by some notices given in Parliament—but more especially by Mr. 
Wakefield’s work. It has been generally agreed that some regulations 
should be adopted to make this immense fund productive of other uses than 
the rewarding the supporters of Ministers who seize, as a matter of course, 
all the good things belonging to the establishmentin Ireland, and nine 
ont of tenin England. But the objection has always been, that al- 
thongh the Reform proposed is right, yet the’ time is not arrived 
when it can be carried into effect without injustice. Now at this 
moment (unless the Grenvilles bargained forit) something might be done. 
Ministers have not yet had an opportonity to canvass the relative 
strength of the Candidates who are competing for this fat appointment, 
and no vested interest can now be claimed. Let then some arrangement 
be made by which its immense revenues may be rendered really service- 
able to the interests of religion. We trust no translations from among 
the Irish Broughmongering Bishops will be thought of—not one of 
whom, for even decency’s sake, thought it worth while to attend, or 
send his subscription to the meeting holden yesterday, in behalf 
of the straving population in the Sonth of Ireland, thongh these 
persons are receiving thousandsupon thousands annually for doing no- 
thing—and one died lately, after holding his see but a fewyears, who 
left 300,000]. to his family—all accumulated from fines! 


T am, &c, 
AN IRISH CURATE. 
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Administration of Justice. 

On the Administration of Criminal Justice in England, and the Spirit 
of the English Government. By M. Cottu, Counsellor of the Royal Court 
of Paris, &c. Translated fromthe French. Svo. pp. 312, London 1822, 
Stevens and Reader. 


The French government having perceived their defective system of 
administering justice, and wishing to remodel it, M. Cottu was sent to 
England to investigate the. mechanism and operation of our Trial by 
Jory. Finding this blended and connected with every other branch of 
our polity, it appeared impossible to obtain a perfect idea of it, without 
aprevious and intimate acquaintance with the general spirit of the 
English Constitution. ‘With this view, his chief object was to open an 
intercourse with persons well informed onthe laws of their ‘country, 
among the number of whom were the Marquis of Lansdown and Mr. 
Scarlett. The latter took the anthor with him on his circnit, as the most 
obvieus method of affording him the information required, promising to 
aid him by his advice, and explain whatever difficnities might be en- 
countered in his researches. The knowledge obtained from Mr. Scar- 
lett, in the society of the Counsel of the northern circuit, Messrs, 
Raine, Williams, Hardy, Courtenay, Eden, Coltman, and Grey, now a 
Judge at Madras, is embodied in the pages we are about to notice: So 
that the work, as the author candidly acknowledges, is less the fruit of 
his own observations and reflections, than a collection of opinions and 
information received from persons the best acquainted with the subjects 
that formed the subject of his investigations. bd 


_ Melancholy indeed is his picture of a French conrt of justice. The 
prisoner is treated with a harshness and cruelty at which an Englishman 
would shudder. The Judge himself becomes a party against him, and 
thinks it no less a duty than an honour to procure his conviction. Snares . 
are laid to entrap him into a confession; and when, under the promise of 
pardon, the wretched culprit is delnded into an acknowledgment of his 
guilt, he is barbarously sentenced to solitary confinement or the galleys. 
He is examined on his trial with an inquisitorial spirit, amounting to 
a sort of'moral torture, and is perplexed, and bewildered, and twisted 
by questions in every possible shape, till he is forced to convict himself. 
The following is the manner in which the author speaks of this inhuman 
practice :— 

What indeed can be more barbarous than to force a wretch to 
betray himself, and to whet the dagger which is to pierce him? What! 
you refuse to receive depositions of farther against son, of wife against 
hasband of brother against brother, and you entreat, you beg, yon demand 
that of a man against himsels ! What deplorable inconsistency ! 


Let us see his account of the practice in England. 


The courts of England offer an aspect of impartiality and humanity 
which ours, it must be acknowledged, are far from presenting to the 
eye of the stranger. In England, every thing breathes a spirit of 
mildness and lenity. The Judge lJooks like a father in the midst of 
his family, occupied in trying one of his children.* His countenance 
has nothing threatening init. According to an ancient custom, flowers 
are strewed upon his desk, and upon the clerk’s table. The sheriff and 
officers. of the court wear each a nosegay. By the most extraordinary 
condescension, the Judge permits his bench to be invaded by a throng 
of spectators, and thus finds himself surrounded by the prettiest women 
of the tounty—the sisters, wives, or daughters of grand jurers, who 
have arrived for the purpose of partaking in the festivities occasioned 
by the assizes, and who make ita duty or a pastime to he present at the 
trial.¢ They are attired in the most elegant négligé ; and it is a specta- 
cle not alittle cnrions [more curious than commendadle] to see the 
Judge’s venerable head loaded with a large wig, peering amongst the 
youthful female heads, adorned with all the graces of nature, and set off 
with all the assistance of art. . 


The French have no grand jury, their fanctions being performed 
by the chamber of accusation. Our author was struck with astonish. 
ment at the simplicity, efficacy, and economy of time of our jury prac- 
tice ; aud pronounces this just tribute to so admirable a part of our system, 


It is a truly admirable spectacle to see the two juries acting, each 
separately, yet simultaneously, one upon the bills presented, the other 
upon the bills found. What a saving of time and fatigue for the witnes- 
ses, who have only once to leave their homes ; who, upon quitting the 


* M. Cottn does not speak as the naughty children in the Hock 
wonld do, were they to describe the court. Different situations, differ- 
ent impressions. 

+ Thus we find one of the grossest anomalies that has disgraced our — 
criminal jurisprudence, made a subject of panegyric. What are the 
flowers to the victim? But it is to be observed with satisfaction, that 
the festivities of assizeeballs, which kept the surrounding gentry and the 
counsel dancing till day-light, was ushered in by the doleful tolling of 
the bell for execution, have been discontinued in every civilized and 
humane county. 
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grand-jnry room, proceed forthwith to give their evidence before the 
petty jury, and are thas enabled,ina single day, to acquit themselves 
towards society of all the obligations incnrred by their chance knowledge 
of the circumstances of the case! How much move satisfaction must the 
grand jury feel in being able to ground their decisions upon the oral 
depositions of the witnesses, than our judges can experience in the writ- 
ten testimony upon which alone they are allowed to found theirs! How 
affecting, in short, is this sacrifice made by a whole nation, permitting 
the intervention of no government agent between it and the defendant; 
taking upon itself the burthen of conducting every part of the proseca- 
tion, the first hearing, the finding of the indictment, and conviction of 
the offender; leaving to the depositaries of the sovereign’s authority no 
care bnt that of directing it in all these different branches of the pro- 
cedure, and of pronoancing the penalty of the law nnon the enlprit ! 

It wonld take too mnch space to contrast with this, the tedions, 
dilatory, and pernicious system of our neighbours. France possesses no 
real aristocracy, the aristocracy of wealth and talents. After enforcing 
the necessity of establishing one upon the model of England, M. Cottu 
proceeds :--. 

One of the most efficacious means of strengthening a government is 
to form agreat body of individuals, who, by deriving some distinguish- 
ing advantages from its institutions, may naturally become interested 
in their defence, and with them the rights of the people, which should 
make part of the same grant and charter. Liberty, in fact, does not 
consist in abandoning the administration of the state to the whims of the 
multitude ; nor in considering it as a matter of course, that, by at in- 
verse privilege, the possession of no property and of no stake in society, 
constitutes eligibility for a public office. Tt consists in never being 
subject to the anthority of the man, but to the magistrate ; in never be- 
ing arrested or detained except by due course of law; in the unrestrain- 
ed profession of our. religion ; in being allowed to criticise freely all the 
measures of government; and in payimg those taxes, and being subjected 
to those laws only, which the nation itself shall consider just and neces- 
sary. Wherever these principles flourish, there is liberty. 

Mr. C. has also discussed very ingeniously and pleasingly the snb- 
Ject of the liberty of the press and the law of libel; and, remarking on 
the act of Charles Il, informus, that 

Law books were to receive permission from the Lord Chancellor or 
one of the chief justices or barons of the great courts ; bistory and poli- 
tics, from one of the principle secretaries of state ; and novels, romances, 
and fairy-tales, or books treating of philosophy, mathematics, mediciné, 
religion, and even love, were to receive their imprimature from the Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of London, as if the statesmen who 
framed it, supposed these reverend prelates to be, of all men of the 
kingdom, the best versed in such matter. 

We should like to give the author's pictures of English and French 
ladies; and still more to take a glance at one of the most important 
chapter of his whole book, which treats on our constitution, and is in so 
high a strain, that we incline to think another hand than M. Cottu’s 
must have pennedit. But our limits forbid ‘the former; and our disin- 
clination evento the highest order of politics, the latter. Ina style 
equally pleasing and forcible, M. Cottu goes throngh every branch of 
our criminal process, from the apprehension, examination, and commit- 
ment, to the execution of the culprit ; and among many other topics, dis- 
cusses the natare of our laws of inheritance, and their powerfnl effects ; the 
office and duties of magistrates and sheriffs, and the mode of strinking and 
challenguig jaries. He then enters upon the mode of life and situation 
of the judges and comnsel daring the circuits; explains the nature of our 
contested elections ; and gives ns a chapter ou the Honse of Lords, con- 
sidered as a court of criminal justice; on the responsibility’of ministers ; 
and ov the liberty of the press. We might cite a few passages from this 
account of French justice---but French justice !---Let us look at some- 
thing of a brighter cast, by way of colophon. 

The English are still unknown to us, both asa nation and as indi- 
viduals. We believe them a brutal, perfidions, sullen people fall ef 
hatred against us. - 

A short residence and a moderate intercourse soon alters his opi- 
pion; and although imbued with the same feelings of hostility as the 
rest of-his countrymen, his prejadices drop from off him, and he thus 
speaks of us :-.. 

It is however indisputable that there are few natiens more hospita- 
ble, more unassiming, more obliging, and among whom may be found 
a greater number of individuals possessed of real gosdness. We re- 
proach them with being prond. Granted, they are so!--- they believe 
themselves the first nation on earth. But if a people’s true greatness 
consists in the perfection of their institutions, I ask any man of candour, 
whether they are wrong in being so prond of their’s? What have we 
to oppose totheir justiees of peace, their grand juries, their sheriffs, 
their elections, their popular assemblies? 

The two people may be compared to a couple of children playing on 
the brink of a precipice: the English, in their aristocracy, have placed a 
railing which prevents their falling over; we Frenchman, too vain to 
wear the semblance of fear, have disdained to take the same precantion: 
but then it has been found necessary to hold us in leadingstrings to 


Prevent accidents, and we Cannot take a single step unless accompanied 
by our conductors, 
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Onr courage and simplicity of manners call forth a rarturons and 
glowing eulogy. ~For this, and his warm panegyric apon our immortal 
Nelson, we refer the reader to the volume, safely venturing to assert, that 
he will find enongh to amuse, to inform, and dignify. He will derive 
fresh motives of pride iu the institations of his country, and will feel 
exalted, as an Eaglishman, and grateful to an enlightened and impartial 
foreigner, (however frequently he may have taker views in which we 
cannot concar,) for the just tribute paid to what the world now esteems 
the classic ground of constitutional government. 


TUHigs and Corics. 


To the Editors of the Live? peol Mercury, 








GENTLEMEN, 

Whilst the proprietor or editor of the Liverpoor. Cou- 
RIER confined his leaden Incubrations to the snbjects which ordinarily 
from the material of his leading articles, he might havé continued to 
gratify the refined taste of the exclusive lovalists of this town, by ring- 
ing weekly changes on the words faction, Radicals, Hunt, Manchester, 
&c. ad infinitum, without any observation from me; but when he floun- 
ders out of his depth into the deeper subject of the distinction between 
Whig and Tory, and asserts that a change from Whig to Tory principles 
might be good, thongh the reverse conld not possibly be so,—I think it 
may not be useless to give him and his friends some information on the 
origin and history of these great leading parties, respecting which gross 
ignorance alone could have led to such a statement. Bat though it may 
be of great importance that the world should be informéd what his po- 
litical principles originally were, I cannot stop to give that past of his 
subject the consideration to which he seems to think it entitled. 

The Whigs are recorded in history, and well known to the country, 
though not under their present denomination, as the assertors of freedom 
from thetime ofthe bold Barons who obtained Magoa Charta from the 
tyrant John, tothe period at which they obtained this distinctive appella- 
tion under the reign of the Stuarts, arising from the wretched fare which 
the Scotch Covenanters were obliged to subsist on in their mountains, 
when struggling for religions aud political liberty ; the coarseSt bread, 
and a sort of drink, called whilk or whig, being their only sapport—be- 
sides the justice of their cause (dainties which have never been found 
sufficiently nutritive to sustain Tory loyalty ;) which appellation was 
afterwards given indifferently and contemptuonsly to ail who resisted the 
arbitrary measures of that oppressive race: but they having expelled the 
Stuarts, and obtained for ws the constitution which we now possess, were 
very well content with the denomination; and it has beeu handed down 
to their snecessors, a proud and glorious distinction. 

The first or original Tories were freebooting maranders, or, as they 
are styled in the old Chronicles, rogues and raparees ; a soarce of per- 
petnal annoyance and dread te the community. _ They chiefly infested 
Ireland, and so great was the abhorrence in which their memory, was 
held, that the word téry,in that country, became a term of the strongest 
reproach, and to this day is used amongst the lower orders there in any 
but a complemetary sense, as any one, having lived in Ireland for a short 
time, can readily testify, particularly if his visits have extended to the 
fish market, where it seems to be accounted the strongest and most vili- 
fying degree of comparison; for although imputations, of dishonesty or 
unchastity may be overlooked inthe heet of altercation, this obnoxious 
appendage seldom is ; but, like the sound of the tocsin, is the signal for 
active, hostile operations; Tory rogue, or Tory me being, in a manner 
the ultimatum of abusive controversy in the Irish Billingsgate ; and though 
the epithet is used sometimes playfally, in the same manner that Fogue 
is, it would be no easy matter to persuade one of the humbler class in that 
country, that a “ man of worship,” or even a decent man in ether res- 
pects, like the editor of the Courter, would seriously acknowledge 
himself to be a Tory; how mach less then could he imagine that 
a Tory rogue is the only kind of rogue who, in this country, has 
any change of avoiding the penalty of his mal- practices ; that Tory 
defaulters and Tory slanderers, Tory spies and Tory informers are 
protected and rewarded by the great dignitaries of the state. This 
general use and application of the ward in Ireland goes strongly to 
confirm the” accuracy of the accounts we have of the origin of Tories ; 
and the next epoch of their celebrity is that in which they were distin- 
guished for theit opposition to the House of Hanover whilst its power 
was considered insecure, when they took the name of Jacobites, or fol- 
lowers of James; but when the hopes of the Stuarts began to totter, , 
they ratted to the other side (and will, I suppose, continue there as long 
as loyalty is profitable) and have ever since been most anxious toshift 
the odious title of Jacobite from their own shoulders to those of their 
political opponents. They gave been always ready to bend the knee to 
power, whether legal or unserped, the good or bad qualities of a cause 
being indifferent to them; like Sir Dugald Dalgetty, considering prevant 
and pay to be the only rational objects of pursuit to sensible politicians : 
—and these are the principles to which the sapient editor of the Courter 
informs us a change from the sound constitutional doctrines of the Whigs 
would be good and proper. 

Otempora! O mores! 





Apri 30, 1982, A WHIG. 
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Solutton, 


+ 


Another Solution of the Enigma that appeared in the Journal of 
the 18th instant. 

A Roman Emperors name I take, 

One half of which Ne does make ; 

Verjaice is from (crab) apples pres’t, 

I take the ver, and leave the rest. 

And these together when combined 

I’m pretty sure you'll Never find, 


Benedict Grove, A BELIEVER OF CONSTANCY 


Oct. 30, 1822. IN WOMEN. 
Law and Lawyers. 


Justum et tenacem propositi viram.—Hor. 








To the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, 


Ihave read with more amusement than edification the 
Letters in some Numbers of your entertaining Miscellany, signed 
Sexceant E:rtHeRsipeE and Justus, on the endless and ever-de- 
batable question, whether it is better for the public weal that 
a Lawyer shoald be a Mercenary, er Soldado as the inimitable Ma- 
jor Ducatp Datoetty hath it, or should exercise a free judg- 
ment in taking up or rejecting a Brief, according to his opinion 
of the goodness or otherwise of the cause in which a Client seeks 
to employ him. 

The point has been discussed over and over again by hnn- 
dreds of writers, ancient and modern ; and [ am not aware that 
itis in the power of any man to advance any thing new on the 
subject, at this time of day; still less do' I believe, that it is 
possible for any the most ingenious Scribbler, to do any good by 
bringing such a topic ou the carpet. I don’t mean any allusion 
to the besieged condition of our “ Garrison,” (the only beleaguer- 
ed place, by the bye, which I remember to have fattened and 
turned out so many thriving and sleek generations of learned 
Soldadi). I do not eyen allude to the scanty complement of our In- 
dian Bar, although that consideration ought not to be without its 
weight with Justus —however tenacious he may be of his purpose, 
whtose opinions if pat in force here, would give to three or four 
individuals the tremendous power of barring out hundreds of 
Snitors from all access to the Justice Seat. My view of the 
aselessness of stirring such a question as this, goes much further, 
and without professing myself convinced by the complacent 
solemnity of Serceant Eiruersipe’s “ demonstration, ” that it is 
expedient a Lawyer should have no conscience, or at least should 
suppress carefully every public indication that he is troubled with 
moral seasibility, I feel quite persuaded that until the world shall 
cast its Ethiop skin and a new and better race of bipeds take the 
place of the present stock, it is atterly and absolutely impossible 
that Mr. Justus’s Romantic ideas of an “Uutopian” Barrister 
can ever be realized in actual life. 


It is no doubt at least as convenient to the Men of Law, as it 
is on the whole expedient for those who employ them, that the 
point of honor, which requires a Barrister to accept any Brief 
whether he likes or dislikes the cause, should be se thoroughly 
understood and established, as SerncGeant EITHERSIDE assumes 
it to be. Such a rule saves much time at least, and many 
qualms to the tender conscienced, whether Patrons or Clients. 


Bat it does more than this; it savesus froma world of hy- 
pocrisy in an age of cant, and shuts the door against hourly 
floods of deceit, false pretences and cozening of self and others, 
which would be let into a region of the earth where at least they 
need only exist rarely and gratuitously, so long as an Advocate 
is not obliged to consider his personal character as implicated 
in the villainy of his Client’s case. Suppose it were otherwise, 
and that a Barrister were anderstood to plead only where he 
thought he had right on his side. Is Justus, is any man vision- 
ary enough’ to believe for an instant that any material change 
would thus be effected ia the practical business of the Courts of 
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Law ? Who, and of what materials, are Coansellors fabricated ? 
They are no better, no wiser, not more gifted by nature or endow- 
ed by education than other classes of the same’place in society : 
they plead that they may live, net live that they may plead; 
and even when the stronger and primary cravings of the animal 
and of his family are satisfied, Gentlemen of the Law are expos- 
ed to many irresistible temptations, from the perpetual stimuli 
administered by the nature and discipline of their profession, by 
its almost theatrical publicity, by the eager Rivalry it engen- 
ders, by its dependence on popularity, by the splendid national 
prizes held outto professional success in the artificial and vitiated 
political condition of European Society. 


Thus, there would be no scarcity of Pleaders in any possf- 
ble suit, even if it were an established maxim that they only took 
up causes which they thought jast ; for it is no libel, nor isit even 
uncharitable to say Lawyers are no better than othermen. But 
who is tobe the Judge —in this supposed new order of things— 
whether Barrister really and conscientiously approves of the cause 
he comes forth to advocate, or only pretends to approve of it, that 
he may eat, or make a flourish, or gain popularity with the mob, 
or place from the dispensers of Patronage, whom it were libel- 
lous to suppose actuated by other than the purest motives, in 
this and every other Country ? 

Moreover, does it necessarily follow that under this Ulopian 
system, a Pleader would lose caste by taking up a weak or wicked 
cause? Let those who have tasted of the “Toad and Harrow. 
enjoyments” of being well in for a tough suit in Law or Equity 
speak and bear witness to its “ glorious uncertainty |” Let such 
contradict me if they can, when I say that not merely in the 
majority of land disputes, but in nine cases out of ten, the real 
equal merits are obscure, difficult, or doubtful even to an honest, 
disinterested, and enquiring mind. How much more so, to one 
which has not those qualities, or has them in a lower degree, and 
is sharp-set for a Brief, to boot? still more, how many must be the 
cases which furnish to a plausible Advocate, a pretext for affect- 
ing doubts that he may not truly feel in his own breast, but which 
would come with redoubled and most pernicious force fo the 
wavering minds of aconscientious Juror, or even Judge, where 
it was an understood and believed thing that the Counsellor 
pledged his reputation and character for the goodness of his cause 
by the mere fact of appearing in his place as its Advocate? 


In short, Sir, as I have before said, I see nothing but evil in 
sucha Radical Reform as Justus would introduce at the Bar, 
and although Serceant EirHeRsipe’s fine spun “ demonstration” 
is weak, in confining itself to‘a limited and technical view of 
the question, and losing sight of the greater interests of morality 
involved in the support of the practice he vindicates, yet I can- 
not hesitate to agree with him in his main position, thatit is be- 
neficial to mankind at large that Lawyers should be ready to 
plead as they are told, right or wrong. We thus at least know the 
extent of the evil ; we judge of the merits if a cause as well as 
we can from evidence and circumstances, and if we are seduced, 
now and then, by the fascinations of eloquence and by apparent 
correctness and sincerity, into playing the fool with our better 
knowledge and sober jadgment, still on the whole substantial 
Justice is done in most cases, and the wiles of the seducer go for 
little or nothing —we feel, notwithstanding ‘the confirmatory ex- 
ception of the Player-king in Hamlet, that 


All the world’s a Stage 
And all the men and women merely Players. 
*Your’s, &c. 


Nov. 4, 1822. -_—— ANYSIDE. 
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Air. Richardson's PVoens. 


We had the strongest desire to do our duty to the Author of 
this Work, and to the Pablic, by entering into its merits with 
that detail which every production of interest issuing from the 
Indian Press really deserves. The recurrence of such an event 
as the publication of a Volume of Poems is rare indeed, so much 
so, that daring the four years of our Editorial experience we do 
not remember half a dozen instances. It would lead us far from 
our present purpose to venture on ap enquiry as to the causes of 
such barreoness in the fields of the Muses. It is sufficient to la- 
ment that such is the fact; and if the talent to write Poetry 
be either rare, or seldom exercised, we fear the taste to relish it 
is scarcely more abundant, in the proportion at least that read- 
ers generally bear to writers in other literary communities.— 
Pressed as we have been by various interruptions, we can say 
little more than that the present Volume contains many excellent 
Pieces, which will not only reward the perasal, but which the 
Reader could not easily prevail on himself to part with, but would 
feel a disposition to preserve and recur to at future periods. 
There is perhaps a deeper vein of sorrow inmany of the pieces 
than the general reader could make his own by sympathy, and 
a want of relieffromthe almost entire absence of the gay and 
joyous strain that harmonizes so much more readily with the sen- 
sations of the thoughtless. But there are insome parts bursts 
of patriotism, and devotion to Liberty, that bespeak a warm 
heart and noble attachment to the most honorable of all earthly 
causes, The work will dothe head and the heart ofits Author 
credit wherever it is known; it will give the reader who has at 
all a relish for the fine sensibilites of our nature, pleasure in the 
perasal ; and above all wetrustit willbe prodactive of benefit 
in giviog a stimulus to the minds of others, and advancing the 
cause of Literature, of Intellect, and of the Press in India, 





in the honor and welfare of which we shall never cease to ! 


feel the deepest interest. 


We have selected almost at random a few specimens of the 
several classes of Peems in Mr. Richardson’s Volame, assuring 
the Reader that he will find many more in the work itself equal 
to these and some superior: We would not willingly rob the 
Hive of allitshoney, andleave no temptation for the Bees to 


enter it. ’ 
Miscellaneous Poems. 


BY D. L. RICHARDSON, ENSIGN, BENGAL NATIVE 
INFANTRY. 


_—_ 


LINES TO MY WIFE. 


s**—***! I will not ask thee now 

A pardon for my simple Lays, 

For well I ween thine heart will glow 
To list a Husband’s voice of praise, 
Tho’ all on earth to thee I owe 

And higher meed thy virtues claim, 
Thou'lt deem the nambers sweetly flow 
That breathe and bless thy name, 


Nor deem that he whose faithful heart 
Dietates the rude but honest strain, 
Could ever feel one moment's smart 
From the world’s laughter or disdain ; 
Enough if thou approve the lay 

And own that gratefal love is mine, 
Though haply it may ill repay 

A tenderness like thine. 

Yet not alone the muse’s care 

Shall bless thee—but the heart shall glow, 
Still prompt and proad thy fate to share 
Through every change of weal or woe. 
Ob! heed not then the false world’s smile 
Thine is one fond and stedfast friend, 
Who from its insult and its guile 

Will guide thee and defend. 





. 
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LINES TO MRS. G, R. ON PERUSING HER MS. POEMS, 





Frown not sweet Minstrel! tho’ a lower Muse 
Would lift her voice of praise—nor yet.refuse 
The simple tribute of a guileless hea t 

That loves thy worth, and owns thy tunefal art; 
That can admire and feel thy lay’s sweet flow 
Of sorrow-breathing music—and the glow 

Of loftier Song.—Oh! let this strain endear 
Not the young Poet, but the Friend sincere, 
Claim not in vain one blessing from thy breast 
And love shall own his warmest purpose blest. 


Yet could I sweep like thee, the magic Lyre 

Or my soul burn with aught of kindred fire, 

No cold distrast my numbers should restrain, 
When worth and talent claimed a plansive strain. 


But oh! forgive vhom no such glories crown, 

With holier wreaths than prouder Bards might ewn, 
If all unskilled to raise a worthy Song 

He leaves the themes that not to him belong, 
Content if proved, while alt devoid of art, 

Thy fond idea is twined within his heart!— 


And tho’ unskilled to turn the glowing line, 

In Poesy’s sweet path unmeant to shine, 

T still may hope thoa wilt not all despise, 

The heart that glows with friendship’s energies ; 
That gratitude can warm, and kindness move, 
That swells with admiration and with love! 





SONNET. 


How dearer far than day, is day’s sweet close !— 
Its breeze is balm anto the wounded soul, 

That feels a kindred peace—a mild repose 

’Mid nature’s soft tranquillity. —The spells that stole 
The mind from loftier aspirations—now 

Are powerless and past—the cheated bosom blest 
With transient calm, joys with a holier glow 
Meanwhile each finer impulse of the breast 
Kindness with love and gratitude profound, 

To Him who gave alternate morn and night— 

The sun to wheel his life—reviving round— 

And you sweet Orb! to pour her glory bright.— 
These are the transports of thy Votaries, Even !— 
These are thy charms—that win the soul to Heaven, 





STANZAS. 


Hail the Brave ! and bail the Land! 
Where the Sons of Freedom stand, 
Firm of heart, a glorious band, 
Prompt to strike, prepared to die, 
Nerved for death or liberty! 
Hallowed be the Patriot's grave, 
Who freedom’s banners dared to wave, 
With ready hand and bosom brave— 
Who met alike with dauntless eye 
The frowns of death or tyranny! 
His the spirit-stirring name, 
Dear to freedom —dear to fame, 
That shall rouse the soul of fame, 
The high emprize—the thrilling cry 
That leave the brave to victory. 
Ob! who that patriot honor warms, 
When sound the trumpets wild alarms, 
That does not burn for deeds of arms, 
To bid his country’s foemen fly 
And burst the bonds of slavery ? 
The Victor’s brow may proudly shine 
While Beauty’s hands the wreath entwine, 
Bat every Briton’s beart’s the shrine. 
Of him who greatly dares to die 
For Honor, Home, and Liberty! 
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November 5, 1822. 





STANZAS. 





The conrts of oppression are crouded— 

My country hath crouched to his power— 

The beams of her glory are clouded, 

And her day of pragd triamph is o’er ; 

The noble are goaded to madness, 

The wise, and the good, and the brave, 

Whose homes are enshrouded in sadness,— 
While Liberty clad in a garb of the grave, 
Cries aloud with a voice of sorrow and might 

« Hath Britain deserted her freedom and right ?” 
No—tho’ many are servilely bowing, 

The Coward—cCourtier. and Slave, 

Yet still there are hearts that are glowing, 

And hands that are ready to save ;— 

Away then the Despot’s cold gladness, — 

While England yet rales the blue wave, 

Oh! arge not her people to madness, 

For dark the revenge of the Pree and the Brave, 
When Liberty cries with a soul-stirring might— 


« Strike—strike my bold children, for freedom and sight !” 





LINES TO A YOUNG LADY. 
Ye guardian Spirits! throned on high 
Who rule this nether world of our’s, 
Who urge the seasons down tlie sky, 
And give and guide life’s fleeting hours ; 
Oh! if beauty grace your sphere, 
If virtue or if love be dear, 
Cheer a lorn son of grief opprest, 

. And grant a lover's fond request. 

Fer her whose grace of form and soul 
This sorrowing breast.of mine controul, 
Ob ! scatter fortune’s fairest flowers, 
And aye select your sweetest hours, 
From such as sooth a heart opprest, 
And prove itstrembling wishes blest, — 
From such as bid the. bosom glow, , 
And teach luxurious tears to flow,— . 
From such as shed a brightening beam 
O’er iife’s dark. transitory dream, 
And flash with joy, and transport trae, 
Soft beauty’s cheek, and eye of blue, 
Where graces smile, and pleasures play, 
And tender hopes, and fancy gay ! 


Ah yes—if Rosa’s day of life be blest 

Enough for me—whom woés unnumbered swell, 
With doubts distracted, and with cares opprest, 
The Flatterer Hope hath bid my breast farewell! 
The coldness that my heart hath riven— 

That still prolongs my pain— 

Rosa ! tho’ cruel, ’tis forgiven— 

Tho’ unforgot in plaintive strain— 

And still the muse’s harp of sorrow 

Shall pour its saddest notes to thee, 

Tho’ not a sigh its tones may borrow— 

Tho’ vain its mournful minstrelsy ! 

Loved maid, farewell,—but not with thee farewell, 
The exterior graces, and the soul refined, 

Their tender image cherished long and well 
Shall warm my heart, and cheer my pensive minds 
What tho’ with withering Cypress shaded, 

And dark my grief worn brow, — 

Tho’ woes oppress,-and hopes are faded — 

And sighs shall breathe, and tears shall low— 
When Fancy paints the bright blue eye 

The dews of sympathy revealing, 

’Twill sooth my bosom’s agony, 

And calm each ruder feeling ! 
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WARRIOR’S FAREWELL TO THE FAMILY BARD. 
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Bard of my Father’s halls! Farewell! 
The Clarions sound—the war-notes swell ! 
‘Ere yon King of day is low, 
He shail mock the fallen foe, 
Ere the veil of night enshrond 
Freedom’s banners waving prend, 
They shall droop on yonder plain 
O*er the brave in battle slain! 


Oh minstrel! in a lighter hour 
Thy trembling Harp and voice had power, 
The shapes of early dreams to raise 
And vanished joy of other days; 
To wake thetear "tis sweet to shed, 
And soothe the pang onmerited ; 
But not alone thy strains imparted 

' The dew-like balm of the broken-hearted, 
For oft upon the minstrel’s brow 
Would flush the patriot’s hallowed glow, 
And as each gathering impulse strong 
Rolled the fall tide of Battle Song, 
Valor’s might, and emprize high 
Nerved thine arm, and fired thine eye! 


Then oh! hush those notes of pain,— 
Strike the rousing string again ; 

For strains of wo like maiden’s sigh, 
Or magic of her tearfal eye, 

Too oft the secret spell impart 

That melts the sternest warrior’s heart. 
Then oh! hush those notes of pain 
Wake the stirring Song again! 
Wilder let the wild Lay flow, 
Kindling with the kindling glow, — 
Raise the British Battle cry 

* Freedom—Death—or Victory !” 





SONNET TO EVENING. 


How beaatifal sweet Eve ! thy peace supreme ! 
The heart is soothed, the glowing tho ught is free ; 
While the sad spirit rapt in holy dream 

Forgets its woes in solitude and thee. 

The cares of life—that cloud the noblest brow 
Infest no more—in meditation’s trance 

Soars the freed soal—and scorns the things below 
That shone delusive in Ambition’s glance. 

E’en now Devotion bends in awe sublime 

To Him who deigns to poor mortality, 

This beauteous scene, and sweetly varied clime, 
And marks with joy this moral of the sky — 

That as the’bright day’s peaceful Evening glows 
The close of spotless life a kindred glory kn ows. 


SONNET TO ITALY. 


Fall many a glorious meed the Brave have won, 
Treading “ the path that leads but to the grave,” 
Italia! these were thine—-and these to save 
From domb oblivion, and times blizhting frown, 
Britannia’s Muses wake the tribute strain, 

Io sounds that breathe of rapture and of wo, 

But none more grandly swell, more wildly tlow 
Than Harold’s Lay sublime, and thrilling voice of pain, 
Oh, thou once Halo of a matchless age! 

Where is thy brightness—w here thy glory now? 
Not wholly fled—while Byron’s Life-franght page 
With all thy deeds of Chivalry shall glow; 

His Muse hath thrown a speil around thy name, 
That shall preserve thee ia coeval fame! 
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STANZAS TO . 








Yes—I have loved and valued thee, 

Nor guile, nor thought of guile were mine,— 
But ob! since thou can’st faithless be, 

I'li grieve not fora heart | ke thine. 


Lady—when first thy bright blue eye, 
Mect and controlled mine ardent gaze, 

Mine was the low but pleading sigh 
Th&t fervent adoration pays. 


Could I have known, what now I know, 
That ’twas the meteor’s cheating ray, 

In vain had shone the spurious glow 
That led a trusting heart astray. 


‘Tis not an eye of brightest hue 
Doth woman’s sacred spell impart, 
Bud stedfast love, and feeling true 
That serfd her magic to the heart! 





SONNET TO A LADY WEEPING. 
Pairest of Scotia’s maids! Oh! tell me why 
That mournful shade hangs o'er thy graceful brow? 
That dims the lustre of thy bright blue eye 
Where love and laughing pleasure wont to glow. 


Thine scarce the morn of life—its dawning day — 
Cans’t thou so soon its withering storms have known, 
Are all thy youthful hopes and fancies gay — 

And all thy dear deluding visions flown? 

It may not be—that eye’s ceralean hue 

Was meant to sparkle bright io guiltless gladness,— 
Thy life so blest, so innocent and true 

Can justify bat ill thy bosom’s sadness, 

That tear then falls I ween for others wo— 

Ob! may such sacred tear be all thou shedst below! 





MORNING, 





When from the gloom of Sorrow’s dreary night 
Sweet Sleep hath fled, and feverish and alone 

I’ve wandered o’er these fields, till broad and bright 
The glorious Orb of life and day hath shone; 

How have I joyed tomake yon hoary tower 
Unfolding slowly ’neath the morining beam 

His misty mantle gray ?—in such ao hour 

To sorrow’s aching eye, do Nature’s beauties seem 
More beautcous,—and the troubled heart is still.— 
The sky-reflecting lake—the vocal grove,— 

The cheerfal plain, and softly-shadowed hill, 

Wake thoughts unutterable ;—that do move 

The Spirit’s love for this sweet-smiling earth, 

And joy profound—tho’ unallied to mirth! 


‘ 


Shipping Arrivals, 


CALCUTTA. 

Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 

Nov. 4 East Indiana British P. Roy Rangoon Oct. 16 
4 Aurora British §S. Horton Madras Oct. & 


Stations of Wessels in the River. 


CALCUTTA, NOVEMBER 3, 1522. 


At Diamond Harbowr.—H. C. 8. Asteti,—Gances, proceeded 
down,—Lorp Wattincton, (P.) and Victory, on their way to Town, 
Jane, passed up,—Lapy Rarrves, inward-bonod, remains. 


New Anchorage.—H. C. Ships Prince Recent, Asta, Dorset- 
suine, and Warren HastinGs. 


Saugor.—Granp Navicatevur, (F. brig), gone to Sea the 2d inst. 





The Ship Hero off Malown, Captain J. Neish, for Penang, Sinca- 
pere, and Bastward, is expected to sailin a day or two, 
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Public Letter. 


The circumstance adverted to in the following Public 
Letter, having been sent for insertion first in the Obituary co- 
lumo of our Paper, by a Friend of the Deceased, we have 
great pleasure in giving a place to the Letter in question, proving, 
as it does,three very satisfacteryfact: ;—irst, that the Government 
is not wholly indifferent to what passes in the Public Prints ;— 
next, its solicitude for the welfare ofthe community, and the 
due discharge of all offical functions ;—and lastly, the complete 
exoneration from all blame, of the parties on whose condact the 
enquiry was instituted. It will serve, we hope, also to shew, of 
how much importance it is, for writers eommanicating intelligence 
to Newspapers, whether Obituary or otherwise, to be accurate in 
their facts ; since it is beyond the power of any Editor to have 
more than the name, authority, and guarantee of his Contribators 
for their several statements, when they send them for publication. 





To J. Swiney, Esq. M. D. Garrison Surgeon. 

Sir, 

Having sabmitted to the most Noble the Governor of 
Fort William, the Documents and Correspondence connected 
with the official enquiry which his Lordship commande€ me to 
make into the cause of the delay which it was publickly stated, 
occurred in affording medical aid in a late ease, the nature of 
which required the most prompt attendance, I have it in direc- 
tion to express to you, with a request that you will make the 
same known to your Assistants, the satisfaction which the Most 
Noble the Governor derives, in expressing in the most unqua- 
lified manner, his conviction that not the least blame, or neglect 
in any way, can be‘imputed to either of the Medical Staff of the 
Garrison, and that on the contrary, every assistance was aifor- 
ded on the instant at which it was known to be required. 

I am further commanded to state to you that in directing 
the enquiry in question, the Most Noble the Governor was not 
actuated by any doubt, personally entertained, that there did ex- 
ist the least neglect on the part of the Medical Gentlemen of the 
Garrison. His Lordship adopted this measure in justice to the 
Military character of those, who, as Governor, he felt it his duty 
to protect, and whose reputation and fature professional pros- 
pects, such an ubrefuted report would tend to injure and scri- 
ously affect. Ihave the honor te be, Sir, 


Your most obedient Servant. 
Fort William, Town- Major's Office, } (Signed) 
2nd November, 1822. VAUGHAN, Town-Major. 


Shipping. 


We understand that one Box Packet and six Paper Parcels landed 
at Madras from the PRovipDENCE, to the address of the Post Master Ge- 
neral at Calentta, were opened, and that our letters are to be sent here 
by Dawk in small. proportions daily ; the Parcels and News Papers by 
Sea. The Provipence having Cargo to deliver, added to the delay she 
is likely to meet with of some weeks by adverse winds and currents, 
rendered this accommodation advisable. Already a number of letters 
bave arrived in Town.—John Bull. 











PAarriages. 

On the 2d instant, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Reverend Jonn 
Hawrayne, Lientenant WinitAm BiGnect, Interpreter and Quarter. 
Master, Ist Battalion 8th Regiment of Native Infautry, to Miss Gzor- 
GIANA WATTS. 


At Barrackpore, on the 2d instant,-Eosign J. Hay, 2d Battalion 
20th Regiment of Native Infantry, to Miss IsapettA Heten Porteous, 
eldest Daughter of the late Major C. Porteous, 2d Battalion 20th Re- 
gimeut of Native Infantry. 

Births. 


At Chowringhee, on the 28th altimo, Mrs. Witt1aM OxBoroven, 
of a Daughter. 


At Kidderpore, Mrs. F. Jones, of a Son. 


At Ghazeepore, on the 27th ultimo, at the Residence of the Rever- 
end W. Patmer, the Wife of the Reverend J. Invane, A, B, Honorable 
Company’s Chaplain at Agra, of a Daughter. 
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—-sFASTIATIC DEPARTMENT. 





Address to Mir. Barrington. 


A smail Pamphlet, printed in Persian and English, was 
yesterday sent to us from one of the Native Presses (which we 
learn are all increasing in activity and importance, and as far as 
we have been able to discover seem to be conducted with great 
moderation and propricty). The title of \ne Pamphlet is,x—“ Tue 
Rewarp of Paitanturopy,” and its contents are simply a 
recital of the motives which led to an Address being presented to 
Mr. Harrington, with the Address itself in Persian, and the Reply 
in Persian and English. The English portion we feel great plea- 
sure iu re-prinung. 





INTRODUCTION, 





When John Herbert Harrington, Esq. the late Chief Judge 
of the Sudder Dewany Adaulut, hadcome to the resolution of 
returoing to bis aative country, many of the rajabs of high birth, 
the great landholders, and persons of learning, as well as other 
respectable natives of Benzal and the upper Provinces both of 
the adjoining and the remoter diswicts, felt much grieved on 
account of his approaching departure; and in consequence of 
the sincere regard which they entertained for him, they present- 
ed an Address testifying to his praiseworthy conduct, and expres- 
sing a desire that the picture of that highly esteemed Judge 
might be kept in the Court House, as a consolatory ‘memorial, 
during the period of his absence. His Excellency kindly ac- 
ceded to their wishes, and having drawn up a Reply in the Eng- 
lish languagefall of assurances of friendship, he gave it into 
my charge as the pleader of Government in that Coart, that I 
might make them acquaioted with its contents, aud apprize them 
of his compliance with their request, 


As during his residence in India the picture was not com- 
pleted, and as it is only lately that the painter having finished 
his work, put the picture in the Court House, I took upon my- 
self to get the Address and the Reply with its Persian translation 
priated, for the information of those who are anxious to learn 
the purport of the Reply and to know if the picture be placed 
in the court; that they may derive satisfaction from a know- 
ledge of these circumstances, and that considering the event of 
his approaching happy return to Iadia as one of the blessings 
of Previdence, they may offer up thanks and feel gratified by this 
iaformation being printed, 





October 28, 1822, 


MR, HARRINGTON’S REPLY TO THE PERSIAN 
ADDRESS. 


I have received through Moonshee Umeenooddeen-Uhmud, 
the pleader of Government in the Court of Sudder Deewanee 
Adalut, an Address signed by the Law-Officers, Pleaders, and 
ministerial native officers of that Court, as well as by many other 
respectable native inhabitants of Calcatta and of different places 
subject to the Presidency of Fort William; wherein they have 
been pleased to express their satisfaction at my official conduct, 
aud to request that my picture may be kept as a memorial in 
the court, where I have the honor to bold the principal jadicial 
Station, 


To discharge the duties of the several public trusts which 
haye been confided to me, during a period of thirty-seven years 
in sach a manver as might be satisfactory and beneficial to the 
persons affected by them, and completely to carry into execution 
the just and benignant intentions of Government in establishing 
courts of judicature for maintaining the rights and privileges of 
the natives of these provinces, of whatever rank and condition in 
life, has ever been the sincere wish of my heart ; and I hope has 
been the ruling principle in my actions. 


I cannot therefore bat feel highly gratified, after holding 
the situation of Judge in the highest court, civil and criminal, 
of the East India Cor pany, under this Presidency, for nearly 
eighteen years, in being assared, by the spontaneons testimony 
of 1 bods of native gentleinen, who have possessed the best op- 
portunities of knowing and appreciating my reai official conduct 
that it has not only obtaincd their approval, but bas excited seu- 
timents of personal esteem and regard, 
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That I entertaia correspo nding sentimenis for many of those 
who have signed the Address presented to me by Umeenooddeen- 
Ubmod, and for him in particular, under an intimate acguain- 
tance with his excellent disposition, his abilities, merits. and 
general character, during a period extending almost to the time 
of my arrival in Bengal, is I trast well known to my nave 
friends and io several instances wy fellow-labourers, here re- 
ferred to. 

To them and to all who have joined in this honourable tes- 
timonial of their good will towards me, I shall always retaina 
sense of gratitude; and request thea, and all their countrymen, 
to rely on the continued exercise of those endeavors, for which 
they have given me credit daring my residence in India, where- 
ever I may be during the remainder of my life, to promote, by 
all the means in my power, the welfare of my Asiatic fellow sub- 
jects, among whom LI bave lieved so long, and for whose prospe- 
rity and happiness I shall never cease to cherish the most lively 
interest. 

I should do violence to my own feelings and inclination, 
were I to dectine the kind request made for my pictare, and having 
obtained the sanction of his Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, I most readily comply; as will be more fally commani- 
cated to you by Moonshee Umeenooddeen-Uhmad, whom I must 
employ as the bearer and interpreter of this answer; being myself 
about to quit the Presidency for a short time, previous to my em- 
barkation for the Cape of Good Hope, and eventually for Europe, 


May the Sapreme Disposer of all events, whose Providence 
extends alike to every people and tribe, direct, preserve; and 
bless you. 

JOHN HERBERT HARRINGTON, 


Caloutia, 7th October, 1818. 


Sopn Bull on Colonization. 


Among all the strange events for which we hold ourselves 
prepared, we certainly never dreamt of one so strange as that 
which has actually come to pass within the last 24 hours, the 
new Editor of Joun Butt treading in the footsteps of the 
JouRNAL, and advocating with all his might the advantages to 
India of Colonization! The old JoHN BuLL was for improving 
Iudia by depriving enterprizing and industrious Englishmen of 
their Licences to remain init, and sending them out of the country 
without the intervention of Jadge or Jury. The new Joun Bute 
is for admitting, without any License at all, thousands of 
active and meddling Britons, as the best and only mode of 
advancing the country to that scale which it deserves to 
enjoy among the nations of the earth! With the old Jonn, 
the doctrines of Mr. Charles Grant, on the danger of ad- 
mitting English Settlers into India, was considered the only or- 
thodox one. With the new Joun, Mr. Grant’s doctrines are not 
only false, but pernicious and destructive of Indian prosperity! 
With the old But, the Liberty of the Press, or the power of ut- 
tering even an opinion on the measares of Government, was scout- 
ed as one of the most dangerous innovations on the tranquil and 
happy government of India, By the new BuLt, not only this 
liberty of speaking through the Press, but the privilege of a 
Representative Parliament, by which to controul the Government, 
is advocated as proper to be introduced on the Nilgherry 
Hills! though, to be sure, the Court of Directors choosing 
One Half of the Members and the Governor General the other 
is anew idea in the formation of a representative body! We 
know not what the Officers of the Besieged Garrison will say 
to all this ; or whether a Member or Deputy for Hooghly (which 
seemed so absard to a learned Advocate not long ago) may nat 
be thought less laughable now than it was then, 





The metamorphosis of the Butt from an Orientalist to a 
Political Economist is not half so unexpected as this change from 
the enemy of a Free Press, and adyocate of Transportation of 
Englishmen without Trial, to the friend of an Indian Parliament, 
and the encourager of Colonization! We must not suffer the Edi- 
tor, however, to imagine that he has been the first to advocate this 
important measure, The pages of the JounNAL for the last three 
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years have abounded with articles bearing directly or indirectly 
on this important subject; —thoagh sach things may sound strange- 
ly in the ears of the BuLu’s readers, to our own they are ‘familiar 
as household words,” and the Letters of PutLopatris, Gance- 
Ticus, Papyrus, and twenty others might be cited if they were 
not present to general recollection, Itis not less trae that the 
JourRNAL has hitherto been the only Paper that has advocated 
these doctrines which are destined to become the orthcdox creed; 
and this is one of the reasons, no doubt, of its being so obnoxi- 
ous in certain quarters, the India House not excepted. Of all 
things that can be named to certain Old Indians, and India Di- 
rectors, CoLoNIZATION is that which they most dread and most 
abher. How Joun Butt will soothe their alarms on this head 
we know not; but certain it is, thatin advocating Colonization, 
he is setting himself in the most direct opposition possible to 
the Honorable Court and its leading Members at home; fiom 
which he may expect that he will not stand so bigh in the esti- 
mation of some at least of the Public Fanctionaries here, Mr. 
Lownpes, forinstance, will now read the Joun Butt with feel- 
ings of horror rather than of approbation, and will wonder much 
at the change or rather entire revolution it has undergone in its 
sentiments, One of the carliest assertions of that Paper was 
that the Press in India, and particularly the JournNAL, had “ con- 
jured grievances and wrongs into existence of which the peace- 
able aud enlightened inhabitants of India had before no concep- 
tion.” Its great object since has been to represent every thing 
connected with its government and present state as full of fe- 
licity, as incapable of improvement, and to turn ioto ridicule 
every surgestion offered for the amelioration of the existing sys- 
tem. Under these cireuamstances Mr. Lownpes could not but 
have admired the Butt, as this is also the feeling he public- 
ly avows, What will be his opidion when be finds his old Ally 
tirned traitor to the cause and not oaly stating that the people of 
Tadia are neither well-off at present, nor cau hecome so uutil Cole- 
nization be permitted, we know not. We imagine that he will 
re-echo the words of Mr. Hume, and call it * an infamous and 
abominable Paper” to which some Old Indian near him may 
perhaps add, from the original Prospectus, “ seeking to obscure 
the li: ht of trath and of just policy by the delusions of extrava- 
gant sophistry ;” and if ia Mr. Loundes’s indignation against us— 
nothing but the head of the JouxnaLtst would scrve him, we may 
be sure that he will be equally vehementin bis demand for the 
horns and cloven feet of the Butt at least.* 
L 





* We have incladed in the pages of our Earopean Department of 
to-day a more correct Report than our former one of Colonel Stanhope’s 
Speech at the Indian House on the 29th of May, from the Mornine 
Cronicte; and as we observe several versions of Mr. Hume’s and 
Mr. Lowndes’s Speeches on the same occasion,—we take the present 
opportanity of patting such portions of them as may tend to correct 
errors, in a Note, marking those parts especially which are either entire- 
ly at variance with, or were purposely omitted in, former accounts, and 
which sets the opinions of the Speakers (in those portions at least) ina 
very different light:—The quotations are from the Loudou Times, and 
Grascow CHRONICLE. 


Hon, Col. STanHope—He next proceeded to read various do- 
cuments, to show how far the Marquis of Hastings had established educ- 
tion and freedom of the pressin the East. Healluded to the accnsati- 
ons raised against the noble marquis for the proceedings which had been 
instituted against Mr. Backingham, and defended the steps that had 
been taken ( While the Speaker was proceeding to read various papers to 
support his own opinion, there were many loud cries of ‘‘ question question.) 
He thought it extremely uofair that he should be thus ivterrupted. 
(Mr. Lowndes here observed. ‘* If yoa were sn used to it as I am, you would 
not mind it.””) (alaugh.) He hoped the great refo:mation commenced 
by the noble Marquis would be followed up by Mr. Canning. 


Mr. Hume.—The condact of some of the Civil Servants of the Com- 
pany, with respect to Mr. Buckingham, was not very creditavie to them. 
The individuals to whom he alinded bad set up a paper, called the Jonn 
Kurt, similar to the infamous paper of that name in this country, with the 
intentiog of putting down Mr. Buckingham. Jt was unworthy of public 
men to lend themselves to such transactions. (hear.) 

Mr. Lownpes could not concur in the praises which had been bes- 
towed upon the Marquis of Hastings for the measures which he had adop- 
ted with respect to the public press iu India, The freedom of the press 
in Europe for the last 30 years had been by no means a benefit, He did 
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But it is time that we should introdace to our Readers the 
Article of the New Editor. Not anderstanding the close, we can 
say nothing on that portion of it: bat as far as the advocacy of 
Colonization goes, the writer has our cordial and hearty concur- 
rence ; and we rejoice thatthe hope expressed by us yesterday, 
that we should seethe new Butt supporting more liberal views 


than any his of predecessors, has so early and so fair a prospect 
of being realized. 


We omitted to notice a striking instance of the energy and 
activity of the Colonists in Aastralia in one of the Extracts which 
were given from the Syoney Newspapers io our Juunnat of yes- 
terday, They have already got out a Steam Boat, a boast which 
the inhabitants of this great capital cannot yet make. We have 
he example of the Mississipi, a large river, subject to periodical 
floods and full of shifting sands and islands like the Ganges, al- 
most the whole trade of which is now carried on in Steam Boats ; 
yet we have not attempted to profit by the imitation of this well 
known instance, The only apparent cause of this is that we are all 
birds of passage more or less. and are therefore contented to make 
a shift “ for our time” with patelias, woolacks, badg- rows, burrs, 
and Kedgeree Sloops. Not one of those who would naturally 
take the lead in such matters thinks of improving India as his 
country, orof the condition of his posterity here. 


In Australia all this is otherwise. Such is the effect of Co- 


LONIZATIO: 5 and to this one example of the Steam-Boat twenty 
others might ve added if it were necessary. 


But to o. r Extracts ; 


On the Present State of Endia, 


Tt was remarked by Mr. Burke, in his Speech on the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts that no couutry had ever done so little for a province she 
had conquered as Entand had done for Iudia, from the time that we first 
took footing here. This Speech was made about forty years ago, and 
in taking a survey of the iaterval itis impossible not to admit that the 
same remark would hold good at the present moment. There is no im- 
provement in the condition of the people either morally or politically. 
There is the same bad system of navigation and agricultare, the same 
bad system of raising manufactures by the hand only, the same bad sys: 
tem of traveiling on men’s shoulders, and carrying on the internal traffic 
of the country on bullocks backs, without any attempt to open a commna- 
nication between city and city, aud, by roads and canals, in skort, there 
is the same stationary state of things, as at the period of Lord Clive’s 
victories. And yet uo reason either satisfactory or unsatisfactory can be 
given for continuing sucha policy. Butit is to be hoped that brighter 
days are now dawning, and that the attention of government both here 
aud at home will be directed to the establishment of such a system as 
will materially ameliorate the conditioa of the people, at the same time 
that it will draw closer the ties between the two countries by a more in- 
timate reciprocation of interests. 


No step huwever can be taken towards this amendment without 
letting in the science and intelligence of Europe by allowing an indis- 
criminate colonisation and permitting British subjects to become pro- 
prietors of land. If Europeans were suffered to settle in the country 
to improve its agriculture, manufactures and tavigation, to introduce a 
better system ofinternal communication with better habits and more 
enligitened notions, there can be no dout that the natives would ina 
short time be raised to that high degree in the scale of nations to which 
their natural energies and talents give them so fair a claim. But so 
iong as the improvements of Europe are shut out from them, it is impossi- 
ble to expect any advancement beyoud their present state, 











not think Mr. Backiugham had much canse to complain of the treaiment 
which he had experienced, If hehad happened to livein the time of 
Richard IIL, that monarch, instead of trying him, would have said *‘ OfF 
with his head, so much for Buckingham.” (alaugh.) THERE wAs No 
BETTER WAY TO PREVENT A MAN FKOM REASONING THAN BY CHOPPING 
OFF His HEAD. After some further observations, the honourable mem- 
ber concluded with expressing his approbation. 


Mr. Lownpes thought that the freedom of the press in Europe for 
the last 30 years had=not contributed to the virtve of its inhabitants. 
With regard to the case of Buckingham, the Nobile Marquis might, un- 
der other circumstances, have said, “ Of with his head, so much for 
Buckingham.” (A loud laugh.) HE BELIEVED THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 
WERE As HAPPY AS THEY COULD BE, AND HE WOULD NOT DISTURB 
THAT HAPPINESS. FREEDOM OF THE PRESS WOULD PRODUCE LIBERTY, 
AND LIBERTY WOULD KICK THis COMPANY OUT OF InDIA. 
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But it is not only for ameliorating the condition of the natives that 
eolonization and possession of the land should be allowed. It should be 
allowed fur the purpose of increasing the wealth of the two conntriesjand 
establishing a m>re liberal intercourse between them. By following the 
cultivation introduced by the English a greater quantity of produce 
whould be raised, and as many British proprietors after having brought 
their estates to adue degree of pros erity would be resident in England, 
the trade between the two countries would ve greatly angmented by 
the producethat would be remitted home to pay there income, at the 
same time that the manutactaring towas of Eugland would be enriched 
by the additional quantity of mauutactures that would be raised to ex- 
change for it, 


It is not in the nature Of things that any country can thrive 
without a rich and powerful body of landed proprietors with. a res- 
pectable order of tenautry vader them and such a limited class of la- 
bourers only as shall be sufficient to do justice to the evil (soil) and 
bring it to the stateof bearing to which it ought to be brought. Bat 
in the preseat condition of India, there are no such landholders, no 
such tenaats, and no such a class of labourers. The whole terri- 
tory is possessed by asetof petty landholders, whose properties are 
every day and every hour becoming less and less by the equal law of 
inheritance which obtains here. The small parcels into which the lands 
are divided allow nothing more than a bare provision for the famflies 
that possess them without any adequate surplus to pay the taxes of go- 
vernmeut, or to be appropriated tothe purchase of manafactures, A 
general therefore and indiscriminate poverty pervades aimost the whole 
peoinsila, But if British subjects with large capitals were allowed to 
become landholders vot only would the agricaltnre of the existing cal- 
tivated lands be highly improved, but the large tracts of waste lands 
that abound ali over the country would be brought into- bearing. 
Gradaaily British proprietors wonld be capable of converting the smail 
farms into iarge ones in the lands, already cultivated, aud in those that 
now lie waste the large farm system might be at once introdaced. As 
soon asa wealthy body of janded proprietors was established, who were 
enabled to raise more than they consumed, part of the surplus would go 
to the manufacturing towns to invigorate and increase every branch of 
manufactares in Ludia, part would be taken for home remittance and 
part for the angmentation of the revenue. At the present moment the 
whole territory of India consisting of 800,000,009 of acres pays no more 
than £20,000,000 a year to government and the small territory of Eng- 
land cunsisting of no more than 33,000,000 of acres paid during the 
latter part of the last war a revenne of about £ 80,000,000, and 
this- without any distress while the revenue of Ludia cannot be col- 
lected without the greatest difficulty—so much advantage have 
large estates and large farms with a small comparative agricuitural 
population over small divisions of the land with a large comparative 
agricultural population. And this advantage entirely arises from the 
Immense surplus that is created in the one case and capable of being 
applied to the revenue or manufactares, while in the other case all that 
is raised is consumed by those who grow it, and scarcely any surplus 
exists at all either for the one or the other, It is not necessary to state 


to what extent the surplus that would be raised by British Proprietors . 


would be applied to home remittance for the purpose of paying the in- 
come of those who resided in England, to what extent it would be av- 
plied to the manufacturing towus of India, or to what extent it might 
be applied to the increase of the revenue. But it is not too much to 
say if the whole of India were divided into large estates and large 
farms after the manner of England, that ber agricultural sarplus would 
be equal to that of all Europe. Noris there any reason whatever why 
this country in the lapse of years should not exhibit the-same succession 
of parks and pleasure grounds the same high cultivation of the land, 
the same local administration of justice by country Magistrates, the 
same roads, the same manufacturing industry and the same internal 
state in every respect as England now exhibits. 


If such a state of things could be realised it would certainly 
be advisable to establish a government similar to what lately exist- 
ed in Ireland by dividing the country into districts of 10,000,000 
of acres each, whose Lord Lieutenants should form an upper 
honse and those districts into smalier ones of 2,000,000 of acres 
each whose deputy Lieutenants should form a lower house, half in the 
first instance to be appointed by the East India directors and hilf by 
the Govener General, but as soon as the couutry shonld be capable of ex- 
ercising the elective franchise with advantage to itself it would unqnes- 
tionably be right to confer it. The three presidencies should be united 
into one, and the healthiest spotin the whole of the peninsula, say, the 
high table land of the Nilgherry Hills should be selected for the seat of 
Government instead of placing it as it now is in the swamps of Bengal, 
the all devouring grave of Enropeans, 


It is thought however by some that if such a government were es. 
tablished, this country like America would very soon dissolve her con- 
nection with. England —bnt no two cases cau be more dissimilar. In 
America the whole possession was not obtained by conquest but by 
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settlement. If the protection of England were withdrawn from the 
Enropean residents in India, what security would they have against the 
native popalation—and at the present moment the admission of three or 
four hundred thousand Evropeans would strengthen instead of weaken- 
ing our connection,— John Bull, 





Selections. 

Mrs, C. Trower’s Brilliant At Home.—If what is called the cold 
weather were always tobe the climate of India, England would be depo- 
pulated. Every one would fly from the lugubriows banks of the Thames 
to the gay City of Palaces. We iiive heard many Indiaus who had re- 
turned home after a long sojourn in this country, complain woefully of 
the coldness, formality and disagreeablevess of the folks in England, come 
pared with the hospitality, snavity, and liberality which every one expe- 
rieoces here, but which no one duly appreciates, until the period of enjoy~ 
mentis past. We have witnessed what were in the fashiouable language 
of the day, called Rovuts in England: but we never experienced at any 
of them the unmingled pleasure which we enjoyed Friday night at Mrs, 
C. Traower’s »rilliant Ar Home, At these same routs, satisfaction, en- 
joyment and urbanity were all putto the rout! On the occasion which 
we deem itsach an agreeable duty to record, things were on a very dif- 
ferent footing. The gnests (amounting to about 200) who assembled at 
the elegant and hospitable mansion, which formed the scene of last Fri- 
day’s festivities, went there with a fuil conviction of passinga delightful 
evening; and though we have not takeo their notes upon the sobject— 
if any reliance is to be placed upon happy faces aud gay groupes, sure 
we are that their expectations were more than ampiy gratified. Qua- 
drilles seemed the tavori'e dance, and not fewer than three setsat a 
time were seeu in the ball-room during the evenivg. A sumptuous stand- 
ing supper was laid out in a spacious and pictaresque recess, formed by 
erecting an awning with side screens over the great terrace at the eastern — 
end of the mansion, This seemed a favorite lounge during the evening, 
aud many couples miglit be seen reposing after the fatigues of the Vance 
upon couches on each side. Nothing could exceed the polite and hospi- 
table solicitude of the Master, and the delicate, fasciuating, and unweari- 
ed attentions of the Mistress of the mansion to their guests, These had 
evidently the utmost success—for whatever side we turned to, we saw 
happy faces, and heard the laugh of giadness, or the sound of enlivening 
music, After seemingly enjoying themselves to the greatest satisfaction, 
the fashionables began to retire about half past one in the morning,but the 
rooms were not emptied before half past 2 o’clock : when those who had 
lingered so long, reinctantly tore themselves away from the delightful 
scene, not because their spirits were quite flagged, but out of cousider- 
ation for their fair hostess, whom they bad beheld with admiring feelings 
exert herself ducing the evening with an active degree of urbanity and 
kinduess, that called forth the sincere admiration of every one who ex. 
perienced its delightful effect, and which no one who was not a witness 
of it canimegine from an imperfect description. Surely, surely these 
are golden links of social life that make us forget the clanking iron fet. 
ers that usually bind down the spirit to common servitude of being !— 
India Gazette. 


King’s Evidence.—We are informed that four of the miscreants con- 
cerned in the death of Mr. Imlach bave been apprehended, and that 
one of them has turned King’s evidence against his associates. We 
are unable as yet to state any thing on this point with precision. 


New Steam Engine.—In our paper of Saturday, we adverted to the 
Steam Engine, erec ted at Chandpaul Ghaut, and we now preceed to 
give an outline of the building and machinery connected therewith. The 
House which cont ains the Engine, Boiler and Pumps, is a neat regular 
octagon, in the Doric style, of 50 feet diameter inside. The exterior 
has an exeellent effect, and the chimney (a chaste Doric fluted Column), 
upwards of 70 feet high, rising from the centre, gives it more the air of 
an avtient Mausoleum than the receptable of aSteam Engine. The 
North aud South sideshave a door in each, the former leading to the 
Eugine and Pamps, &c. and the latter to the furnance and Boiler, 
The remaining 6 sides have a corresponding number of vevetians. The 
angles are agreeably relieved by double fluted pilasters resting on a 
basement abont 4 high, and supporting a chaste cornice appropriate to 
the order of the building. The interior is bisected by a wall, separating 
the Furnace and Boiler from the Engine, with 2 side doors togive ac- 
cess toeither. The Boiler is circular, the bottom concave, and the top 
terminating ina dome, which form has hitherto been supposed the best 
calculated to receive full effect from a jimited quantity of fuel. 


The Engine, aud in fact the whole apparatus, were made by the 
Butrercy Founpery Company, ot which, Mr. Jessop, the contracting 
Engineer in Calcutta, is, we understand, a partner, and the ramifications 
of the connecting pipes and fountains are fromthe drawings of Mr, 
Henry Jessop (now in Russia) and expressly designed tor this country, 
The Engine itself is a ueat, and well fitted substantial machine, calcu. 
lated for constant labour without the ostentatious finery of seconday 
artists, where endless gaudy polishing is studiously introduced to catch 
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the eye. Its power is equal to 12 Horses, according to Boulton and 
Watt's data, and capable of raising about 34,000 Gallons of water per 
hour, or 3,238 Botts in 12 bowrs. This quantity of water is raised by 2 
pumps of 12 inches diameter, each making 8 «trokes per minute, with a 
lift of 3 feet and equal to a column 96 feet high and 12 inches diameter ; 
this stream is again conveyed by pipes leading to the ceuire of the prin- 
ciple reservior, where it is forced up through a hollow pillar 10 teet high, 
surmounted with a vase, from whence it falls in a beauti(ul mushroom 
cascade, gently cooling the surrounding air. A few days longer will 
suffice to put the Engine in fail operation and pat an end to all com- 
plaivts aboat Dusty Roads, to the great satisfaction of tue public; and 
the work which being partly uude gronnd possesses much more merit 
than meets the eye, will with ail judges, secure the Engineer that 
consideration to which his wellkuowa abilities aud scientific acquire- 
ments entitle bim. 


Melancholy Accident. —Ou Thursday last, the 31st ultimo, the fol- 
lowing melancholy accident happened at the Garden House of Mr. Chew 
ou Bhauliaghaat Road. Two Girls of the name of Cox, living there 
with several others of the same family, asked permission of their mo- 
ther, who was also living there, to go and bathe. She objected ; how- 
ever they went privately without permission, at what hone is not pre- 
cisely kaown, butit might be about 11 o’clock, The one was from 11 to 
12 years of age, the other about a year older. In bathing, it appears 
they had gone into the tank, close by the Bathiug House; and tbat they 
had asmall cord tied tothe door ofit, trusting to which they ventured 
much beyond theirdepth. The cord having unfortunately given away 
—left them both inthe most perilous situation, ftom which the elder 
sister with much struggling and difficulty extricated herself; but the 
younger went down, The elder, stupified by the danger from which she 
had escaped aud alarm for the fate of her sister, had not presence of 
mind to call for assistance ; but lingered at the side of the tank in hopes 
she would see her come up. A Surdar Bearer, one of the servants of the 
house, observing her in this distressed state, suspected there was some- 
thing wrong, and sent a Female Servant to enquire what was the matier. 
The latter having gone up to her, asked her why she stood there in the 
sun at that time of the day in her bathing dress. Staring into the Tank, 
she made answer that her sister was drowned. 


The alarm being instantly given, every exertion was made by the 
Family to save her. Every one of the servants who could swim plun- 
ged into the tank to search for her; a message was dispatched to Mr. 
Blacquiere to send some of his Divers, who altho’ not just at hand were 
sent as speedily as possible ; some fishermen in the neighbourhood being 
also offered areward touse their endeavours, they after a gveat deal 
of search succeeded in finding the body, which was brought up, as 
may be supposed, quite cold and lifeless. 


The first medical aid was called in; Dr. McCowan used every 
effort to restore animation without success, and Dr. Nicolson also came, 
but it was evident by that time, that no human skill could recall the 
Vital spark to its mortal habitation, The publication of the above state- 
ment may be auseful caution to Parents and Guardians to exercise over 
those who are near and dear to them, a greater degree of circumspection 
and vigilance. — Hurkaru, 


Madras, October 19, 1822.—Sir Willingham Franklin landed under 
the customary Salute yesterday morning. 


The following Letter from the Passengers of the Provipence, we 
submit with peculiar satisfaction to the perusal of our Readers. —The 
compliment was acknowledged by Captain Owen in a speech expressive 
of the warmest feelings of gratitude. 


To Captain Samuel Owen, Commanding the Ship Providence, 
Sir, 

We, the andersigned Passengers on board vour Ship, beg leave to 
express our thanks for your kindness and attention tous during our 
long voyage from Englaud, and to request your acceptance of the ac- 
companying Piece of Plate in testimoy of our regard, 


Wishing you a safe and prosperous Voyage to your native Country 
We remain, Sir, Your's, &c. &c. 


WittrncuamM Franxuinx; WM. Browsiow; W. P. CunnincHam, 
Captain, 12th W. L. L; Frepenice, Exson; Jas. Priswett, Captain 
10th M.N.1.; J.D Gtric, Civil Serviee; G. Gopwin,; Joun Izop; 
J. W. Lewis, Civil Service; W. S. Macwintay; R. Menztes; H. 
Parocror, Lieutenant 38th Foot; Wm. Peacock ; Joun Savace, Bar- 
rister, Supreme Court; Conway Starrorp; J. W. Toosey, Civil Ser- 
vice ; mas. Tempte, Captain 8th Regiment, L. C.; Tuos. Warre- 
W. WooLtasTon. 


Resolution. —That Captain Owen be requested to get the accom- 
panying Lascription engraven on the Plate. 


Inscription. —“ Presented by the Passengers of the Provipence to 
“ Captain 8S. Owen, Commander, in acknowledgement of his kindness 
** and attention during their voyage to India in the year 1822.” 


We hope ere long to be enabled to announce the arrival of the Ship 
York, of 600 Tons.—She was to be despatched from England on or 
about the 12th Jane.—After the delivery of uer Cargo she will in all 
probability return direct to Earope.—She has a Poop and possesses ex- 
cellent accommodation for Passengers, 


Suffering Irish.— We once more persume to trespass on the pati- 
ence of our readers by recalling their attention to the suffe:iags of their 
lish Brethern —and as an apology for our importunity we solicit their per- 
usal of the proceedings in Calcutta relative to the edoption of measuves 
for the reliefto the Sister Kingdom.—Presumpiaous would if be to 
suppose that any argument we could adduce would benefit the cause we 
obtrude on the notice of the Community of this Presidency,—Sach faith 
have we in their patriotism, such confidence do we entertain of their 
charity, as to feel'tbe assurance that the generous spirit of emulation will 
arise with all its vigor alike to vindicate the British character aud imi- 
tate the example of the Indian metropolis.—The illustrious names that 
grace the Committee of Calcutta loudly bespeak the keenest sensibility 
to the wrongs and sufferings endured by the unfortunates of the Eme- 
vald Isle. _ Our public prints have teemed with Subscriptions to perpe. 
tnate the memory ofthe Scottish Bard, the immortal Burns—and on a 
very recent occasion have we had the felicity to peruse the warmest 
expressious of gratitade from the Missionaries of MountSt. Bernard for 
the cordial assistance received from the inhabitants of this Presidency in 
the prosecution oftheir views—Comparisons are generally edions—and 
loudly as the manifestation of Charity in the (wo instances alluded to 
calls for our admiration—yet we cannot refrain from the reflection 
that the claims of ourstarving Bretherniu Ireland demand a paramount 
consideration—That iv this enlightened age, and under a British govern- 
ment, she should endure as great evils as inthe radest times ; that what- 
ever was of good in her cup, shonld, by a wretched fatality be converted 
into evil, and that all kinds of causes have combined in plunging her 
into wretchedness— that moral as well as natural ones have aggregated 
to blight her happiness—these surely are sufficient to awaken those 
feelings of British philanthropy which once was the spontaneous theme 
of admiring nations.— Ere long it may be our duty to record that Bom- 
bay has canght the holy flame.—It is superfluons to remark that the Asta- 
tre JouRNAL and other periodical publications note down every local 
oceurrence of interest in the three Presidencies. What apology then 
have we to offer for allowing our sensibility to remain torpid on a ques- 
tien that has been embarced with feelings of the most enthusiastic ardor 
and glowing charity throughout the Metropolis and the Counties of 
England ?—Imitated in Calcutta, where different methods have been 
suggested for the selection of those most likely to prove beneficial.—We 
again most cordially repeat the offer of eur columns. —We again assert that 
the distracted state of Ireland and the sufferiogs of her wretched Chil- 
dren are attributable in a great measure to the bitter pangs of poverty 
and starvation—causivg those violent passions which excite the poor 
wretch whom they degrade to a frautic indulgence of vicious desires, so 
hostile to the fivest felings and best principles of onr nature. Then let 
it be the boast of onr humanity to mitigate their rigor by removing the 
certainty of their execution. It is not to avenge, but to prevent evil; 
not to satisfy a violated duty but to guard it from future violation; not 
to encrease misery because we may think it just, but to augment happiness 
becanse we kuow itto be glorious, that we should direct our highest 
powers and finest sympathies—the production of the greatest possible 
good should be regarded as the proudest effort of kumau wisdom and 
mortal virtwe.—Mercy or rather beneficeuce is the foundation of nis 
designs who said that ‘to whom much is given, of him will mueh be re. 
quired” —and here we close the subject—not doubting that the cause 
we have so humbly attempted te vindicate will rouse our energies and 
kindle the genial flame of charity. —The poor Liishmaa is not irrecovera- 
bly lost to every feeling of loyaliy and good order—but his sufferings 
and misfortunes have excited the commission of those acts of insubordi- 
nation and violence of which it is in our power to prevent the recurrence 
—Let the eaperiment be tried —We aready fancy the old military en- 
thusiasm, the chatacterestic spirit of lreland which in the late war 
presented an invincible front to the combined Powers of Europe —ouce 
more in motion; —We see the whole property and power of the Islaid 
pressing to embody and array ander the saction of Government—ia de. 
fence of our conntry, our liberties, ovr families—of every thing dear to 
the heart of man.——Try the experiment we repeat, and your reward will 
be the prayers and blessings of the widow aad orphan—and those never 
failing sonrces of heartfelt pleasure which are kindled wihinus when 
directing a voble cause -you will ewsure the eternal gratitude of the 
lish, and have hope that in tneis annals your names will iive hereafter, 
—Theniet us one and all contribute our mite towards the relief of our 
famisheg, poor, and pennyless Brethien- and not relax in our exeitions 
until 


** Justice is satisfied and Ircland’s free,”"—Madras Gazette, 


Priued at the Columbian Press, No. 4, Bankshall Street, 
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